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ABSTRACT ^ - # - 

J This report is a summary of the National Survey of 
the Preservice Preparation of Teachers* It presents data on the 
condition o'f> preservice teacher education and summarizes future 
planning activities now undervay in teacher education institutions^^ 
Information is provided on the perceptions of various groups 
^regarding ,the supply and demand for teachers, on the programs 
offered, and on the costs. Several problem area is in teacher education 
are illuminated* Five major topics are examined and discussed: (1) 
teacher supply and demand; (2) fiscal issues in teacher preparation; 
(3) professional trends; (U). demographic characteristics of . redent 
graduates from teacher education programs; and (5) experimental 
developments and their impact on teacher preparation. A technical 
description of the study is appended. (JD) 
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— , FOREWORD 
/ . • ' . ■ ■ 

As Chairman of the Ad>/'isory Panel oh the National Survey of the 
Preservlce Preparation of Teachers (NSPPT)» I have the pleasure of 
submlttjhg the report of the study. We commend 1t to the attention of 
the NatlonaL Center for Education Statistics and to the various groups 
"Who have strong Interest in the preparation of teachers. These local. 
State, and national organizations, including parent and puWic Interest 
groups* can find Important Information in the report that merits careful 
^attention and appropriate action. Some of these groups will formulate 
policy implications from various viewpoints as they review the report. 

This report is. a summary of the NSPPT. It presents data on the 
condition of preservlce teacher education and summarizes futur^ planning 
activities now underway in teacher education institutions. Information 
^ is provided on the perceptions of various groups regarding the supply 
and demand for ^eachers, on the programs offered, and on the costs. 
The study began" with an investigation into the issues surrounding 
teacher training and the information needs of key decisionmakers who 
influence the directipn of preservlce training at the Federal, State, 
and local levels. Based on this investigation, four survey Instruments 
were designed and administered to ^ nationwide probability sample of 
institutions (including programs), faculty, and students. Data collec- 
tion was completed in May 1976. Several in-depth reports on supply, 
program characteristics, financing, and students have been prepared and 
are referenced, integrated, and summarized in this report. 

This survey has illuminated several problem areas in teacher 
education that have heretofore lacked reliable Information and has 
demonstrated the need to gather data on a continuing basis. It is ex- 
pected, that this report will be useful to those Involved in planning 
and conducting programs of teacher education and to those concerned 
with policy decisions in this area. 

This NSPPT was conducted by Lewin and Associates, Inc. of Washing- 
ton, D.C. under the general direction of Mr. Velio A. Kuuskraa, assisted 
by Mr. J. P. Brasbear and Ms. Margaret Webster, and the technical direction 
of Mr. Frank, Morria, Jr. The University of Virginia (led by the late 
Dr. Malcolm Provus) and the Stanford Center for Research and Development 
in Teaching (led by Dr. Bruce Joyce) served as subcontractors to the 
study. . , 

^Ralph W. Tyler 
Chairman 
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STATE OF TEACHER EDUGATION -JQTT 
, SUMMARY REPORT 



INTRODUCTION 




Since the late 1950's, the education of teachers has held an 
increasingly prominent position on the public agenda. For over a°decade, '■ 
issues' of quality of professional preparation, stimulivted by studies by 
Conant and Ko€||^er, yielded to the jpore pressing- problem of providing the 
' %|nt^ty of Pei^sonnel needed to st^ff the schools. In time, the dominant 
^bl«m of the 1960 'is — the teachet/shortage — »was solved, but the remedy^ 
has resulted In the widely publicizecj/ problefof the 1970' s — the teacher 
; siirplus. Although enrollments in teacher education are dropping, there fs 
a reserve pool (composed of certified teachers who could not finid employ- . 
ment In the peak surplus ye^rs), many of whdni would enter the labor market 
i^ employment opportunities become available. "Further, current sources* 
indicate that demand for teachers will remain low for. many years In the 
future^ Thus, the Institutions which prepare teachers and the publlf 
'off;ic1afTs charged with formulating and Implementing education policy will 
'i^i&e unprecedented challenges In directing the 'nation's scarce educatlpnal 
resources to meet the needs of America's children. - ■ 

During the period of surplus, the keen competition to, place 
graduates and the continuing quest for Increased professional status for 
teachers have renewed Interest In the quality of teacher preparation. 



*c.f. DHEW/ASPE/NCES. Condition of Education - 1977, Chart 1.01 
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Teach^ training' institi^tions, however, have Tabored under the straik pf 
dislocations In both the general econoiny aiid the labor market for teachers 
Many hav|^ made the changes required to survive; some have closed 'their 
teacher preparation programs; others are struggling. Jhose that survive 

* 1 ■ 

the declining demand for teachers are striving to improve the quality^of 
the preparation of their graduates/and to make teaching more accountable 
and efficient. As vfith issues of supply and demand, decisions concerning 
the direction and pace^of efforts to improve the quality of preparation 
and professionalism rest with teacher training institutions and public 
Officials. - V ^ , 

The quantity of new teachers and the quality of their profes- 
sional preparation are intimately related. The educators and policy- 
makers who will decide the course of future teacher training require a 
comprehensive assessment of the current stjitus and trends. The National 
Survey of *the Preservice Preparation of TeacKers (NSPPT)* was sponsored 
by the National Center for Education Statistics to provide such an assess- 
ment. This study employed four survey questionnaires, which were adminis- 
tered to* a nationally representative probability sample of 240 public and 
private institutions, 600 individual teacher preparation programs, 480 
faculty, and 3600 students in their final year of pre-serv.ice training:^ 

Comprehensive assessment of the condition of teacher education 
necessitated detailed inquiry into five centra Kquestions : 



♦The National $uViyey was conducted by Lewi n and Associates, Inc., of 
Washington, D. C. and the Research and Development Center on Teacher 
Effect! veness' pf the School of Education, /at Stanford\Jniversity-, in 
Fall 1975,. under the sponsorship of the Education Manpower Statistics 
.Branc.h of the National Center far Education Statistics. 



lV Tjgacher supply and demand . .What is the t:urrent and 
future market for trained education personnel? Has 
supply been adjusted to Inreet demand — and what 
. mechanisms have Men used in^ makinj^ this adjustment? " 
What-are the prdsptcts for maintaining a reasonable 
equilibrium? 

' ^ . • ■ ' . ■ ■ ; . - 

2. Financial *and survival conditions- among teacher pre- 

^ para tion instit utions . Are schools, colleges, and 

^ ' 7~ • ■ ' 

departments of education financialTy viable? What 

changiBS are now emerging as a result of the drastic 

fiscal and. enroll men t changes i)f the' 197Q's? Are 

these changes in the long-term public interest? 

3. Striving toward a profession . In what ways is teacher 
education acting on its concerns about the quality of 
the skills of new teachers? To what extent are the 
quality and accowntability standards being achieved? 

4/ Characteristics of graduated of teacher training insti- 
- tutions . What types of people-are entering the labor 
pools from which the nation's future teachers will 
be selected? 

5. Innovative developments in teacher education . To what 
extent have. new methods and techniques been adopted - 
into the -mainstream of teacher education? 



This r^Qtrt summarizes the more important fitidings of the NSPPT with respect to' 
each oT tiiese major questions. Companion reports arre being prepiired which describe the 
study and these findings in greater detail. These ^re:£> 
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Morra, f . ^and. Kuuslcraa, V. The Supply and Demand for 
Beqi nni ng Teachers (Washington, D.C. : J,ewin and ~ 
Associates , March 1977). ; * 



Brashear, J. P. and Morra, F. , Financial Issues in 
Teacher Education (Washington j, D.C. : Lewi n and, / 
Associates, March 1977); 



.Morra, F. and Weber, M. The Structure and gbntent of 
Teacher 'Education Programs with special commentary by 
Paul OTson (Washington, D.C. : Lewin and Aisbclates, • 
March 1977). - . 



I. TEACHER SUP^LY vAN D PEMAND. 

. .. ^ " 

A. BackgrQund , . 

Expansion of the s1:hool age populatioVi resulted^in aXpersistent, 
^nationwide shorta^ge of trai^ne*^ tgachers throughout the l^^s ana 1960s. 
The "Great Society" programs of the mid-1960s extended tl^e role of t;he 
■schools to treating of social problems, creating a demand for teachers 
with special skills in affective and interpersonal domains and for 
teachers trained to deal with^tiandi capped, disadvantaged, bilinguaV, ^ 
and multi -cultural jiupi Is* ThroughatHls period, teacher training insti- 
tutions grew rapidly tp meet the ever-growing demand for new teachers. 

* • ■ ' . ""^ / ; ' ■ - ' ' ' 

The expah^^ons of the 196ds, however, were followed by diffi- 

culties in the 1970s: • f 

r ' r " ■ ■ ■ 

• A deqi'ining' birthrate reduced the- need for new teachers, 

limiting job opportunities. ' *^ 

• severed inflation and recession reduced the effective 
resources that would be available .to education. 

The general public became less willing to invest 
increasing amounts of local resources in education.. * 
Bond issues were rejected, followed by demands for 
retrenchment. ^ . 

V • Teacher turnover decreased as teachers became reluc- 
. tant to leave their jobs. 



\^ Tne expansion of teacher training institutions and the contrac- 
tlons of demand for new teachers converted the shortage to a surplus. 
By 1972, the size of the .surplus became to be viewed with concern, / 
particularly as projections were made to suggest a continuing oversupply/ 
throughout the decade: For example, in 1.972, %he Center for Priority ^ 
Analysis of the National P.lanning Associatjon^'in a study sponsored by > 
the NCES, wrote: ^ ^ ^ 




V For the period 1971 to 1979.,. .there vm't'-be-4*20l ,711 
gt'aduates (with teaching certificates).... This would 
represent over 2,000,000 graduates prepared to teach 
in excess of the need ...* 

Responses to the projected surplus of teachers by Federal and 
state go^er'nments, post-secondary insti(|;utions, and potential teacheifs 
have been varied. The Federal response was to curtail funding new teacher 
training programs, to contract existing programs , &and to transfer priori- 
ties fT*om pre-service to in-service training.** State responses raniged 
from Imposing a quota system on schools of education or drastically reduc- 
ing budgets to letting the local empli^yment markit perform the allocation 
•function.*** As the data to be presented will show,, institutions dropped' 
or dramatically reduced enrollments in certain of the teacher preparation 
programs and individual students have begun ta opt out of pre-service 



* Kotz, A., Report on Quantitative Information on Teacher Training , . - 
(Washington: National Planning Association) , 1972, III,(p. 2. 

** For example, the Teacher Corps shifted its emphasis from^ pre- 
service to inservice training as early as 1972. 

*** For example, the Utah State Legislature has allocated quotas 
of teachers to be prepared by all state-supported schools. ' 
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teacher preparation. The, change was sudden and dramatic: in 1972, 
teacher preparation programs enrolled fully a third* of alV under- 
graduates;, by 1975, this proportion had dropped to about 20% and 
the total number of graduaties has been reduced by -approximately 
100,000 '^er year, ^ 

B. The Current Supply 

The NSPPT examined public and /private institutioiris in three 

classes: 



1 



Universities . Institutions which offer undergraduate, 
graduate, and- professional (e.g. , law,, medicine, den- 
tistry) training.. 

• Comprehensive colleges . Institutions which offer' under- 
' . graduate and graduate training with' no professional 

' training (the vast bulk of these institutions were once 
"teacher colleges", which expanded greatly during the 
. period 1950-1970). . 

• Liberal arts colleges . Institutions which offer pri- 
marily undergraduate training with occasional gradujate 
programs not exceeding the masters level. 

Table 1 describes the numbers of institutions in each category 
and their enrollments and graduates during academic year 1975-76. 



PHEW/ASPE/NCES, Condition c4 Education -1975. 
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TABLE 1 

SUMMARY OF ENROLLMENT IN AMD GRADUATES FROM 
TEACHER PREPARATION PROGRAMS AY 1975-76' 
AGGREGATE UNITED STATES - L 



Institution Type 

An -Institutions tomhiihed 

Control : 

m 

Public . "^^^^ 
' Private 

Type: 

- i 

^Universities, 

Comprehensive Colleges 
Liberal Arts Colleges 



Number of 
Institutions 



J. \ 



1,151 



424 

727 



150 
438 
563 



Full -Time 

Pre-Service 

Enrollment 

^485.000 



339^000 
146,000 



105,000 
300,000 
80,000 



'Number of :Gra<l: 
With Te?iching 
Certificates ■ 

227,000 




69,000 
124,000 
34,000 



Two impprtant points about the current supply of new teachers 
are revealed in this table: * 

• Sixty- three percent of teacher training institutions are 
private, but these produce only 28% of the new teachers. 

• Comprehensive colleges with 38% of the institutions pro- 
duce nearly 55% of the new supply; universities with 13% 
of the institutions provide 30% of the supTTty. The bal- 
ance of 15%. of the new *^upply is provided by liberal arts 
colleges, eVen though they encompass pearly one-half the 
institutions. 
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Contrasting this level of supply with curreryt estimates of 
demand reveal^ that the period of surplus has not. ended^^atthough market 
dynamics and administrative decisions by educator^ and public officials 
seem to be responding to thp imbalance. 

f In aggregate, in 1976 the supply- of beginning teachers 
exceeded demand by approximately 100,000 persons. This 
excess is half tha$ observed in the most serious surplus 
year (1973). 

... ' ^ . K ^ 

• Early projections of drastic surpluses and persistent , 
oversupply have proved to be in error. The supply of 
teachers, instead of increa^ing>-|)y 20 percent, ^as, in 
fact, dropped by 35 percent* in the last five years (Chart 
3). Many of the policy decisions which were made on the 
basis of these early projections should be reviewed in 
light of this new information. However, the excess of 
supply over demand remains large. 

• The major changes in the supply of teachers have occurred 
in the areas of elementary and secondary education — 
the fields most commonly associated with oversupply. 
Chart 4 shows that elementary and secondary education 



CHART I. SUPPLY AND DEMAND FOR BEGINNING. TEACHERS. AGGREGATE 
' UNITED STATES, 1961-1976 ^ 
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ESTIMATED NUfeER OR PERSONS 
PREPARED TO TEACH NSPPf, 1976- 



ESTIMATED NUMBER OF PERSONS 
SEEKING WORK AS A TEAOCR 
NSPPT, 1976 



ESTIMATED DEMAND FOR NEW 
TEACHERS (PUBLIC AND PRIVATE) 
NCES, 1977 
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A SERIOUS IMBALANCE STILL EXISTS ,BETWtEN SUPPLY Ah/D DEI^^ID FOR TEACHERS 
AJ.THOUGH THE MARKET SEEMS TO' BE REDUCING THE OVERSUPPLY, ALMOST 75000 '/ 
ERSONS WHO ARE QUALIFIER TO TEACH WILL NOT FIND JOBS, OF THESE, ALMOST 
ONE-FOURTH WILL NOT EVEN ATTEMPT TO SEEK WORK. 

HfllFt SUPPLY DATA FOR 1961-1971 SUPPLIED BY DR. WILLIAM GRAYBEAL OF THE RESEARCH 
DIVISION OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
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HART 2. 



CAREER Plans of Persons in their Finau'Year of Teacher . 
Preparation by Father Occupation Group and Ethkic Background. 

DATA ARE the PERCENTAGE OF PERSONS IN EACH GROUP IDENTIFYING. 

Each of the Career Alternatives- (see legend) as -their Most J 
Likely Pursuit FOLLOwij^G Graduation or Certification as a 
Teacher. Based on a NATioNmE Probability SAM^b^F 360o 
Persons in THEiff Final .Year of\eacher Preparation AY i9'75-i976 

•1 
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rHART 3 . ACTUAL VS. PROJECTED SUPPLY OF TEACHERS 
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KOTE. A. EX-AU- QUANTITATTWF TNFQRMATION ON TEACHFR 
NATIONAL PLANNING ASSOCIATION, CENfER FOR PRIORITY 
• PREPARED' FOR DHEW/USOE/NCES APRIL 1972 



SOURCEi U. S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION AND|WELFARE, 
NATIONAL CENTER FOR EDUCATION STATISTICS. PROJECTIONS OF 
EDUCATION STATISTICS TO 1984-1985 1975 EDITIONi PROJECTIONS 
ARE BASED ON ACTUAL DATA FROM 1972 

SOURCEi F. MORRA AND V. KUUSKRAA '^UPPl Y AND DFMAND FOR 
TEACHERS . REPORT 01 OF THE N ATIONAL SURVEY OF THE PRESERVICE 



PREP/y^RATTflN OF TEACHFR,<; (WASHINGTON, D. C 

J 



LEWIN t ASSOCIATES 



I-MC 



1977 ) 



NOTE I 



EXISTING 
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THE NCES PROJECTS TRENDS IN EXISTING DATA. SUCH PROJECTIONS 
ASSUME NO- CHANGES IN ENVIRONMENTAL CONDITIONS. FOR EXAMPLE, 
THE "HIGH" PROJECTION OF TEACHER SUPPLY IS BASED UPON THE 
ASSUMPTION THAT 30 PER CENT OF COLLEGE ENROLLMENT ENTERS 
TEACHER EDUCATION ( ^S WAS APPRbX I MATELY THE CASE IN 1972). 
THE FACT THAT STUDENT DECISIONS TO ENTER TEACHER EDUCATION 
WOULD DROP SEVERELY THE FACE' OF POOR EMPLOYMENT PROSPECTS 
WAS NOT INCLUDED IN THE NCES PROJECTION MODEL. 
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CHART 4. SUPPLY OF BEGINNING TEACHERS BY AREA 
OF SPECIALIZATION 




72-73 73-74 74-75 75-76 



The majcdr contraction in new teacher slfply has taken 
PLACE ii;^ elementary and secondary education. 



have contracted over the past five years, while specialty 
areas such as occupational/vocational , special education, 
and school service have Increased, though only slightly. 

• Shortages are still perceived to exist In some specialty 
areas, particularly in special education, occupational and 
vocational education, bilingual education, and Indian educa- 
tlon (Chart 5). 

• While opfiortunlties have increased in special education and 
occupational and vocational education, results from other 
sources at state* and national** levels indicate that supply 
exceeds demand In these areas. ' 

D. The Adjustment Mechanisms 

The size of the supply of new teachers results from complex 
Interactions of decentralized, individual and Institutional decision- 
making. Imbalances are Inevitable under such a system unless continuing, 
adjustments, are made In light of changing circumstances. A close examl- 
nation of the supply/demand adjystnuent mechanisms In use suggests that 
the current mechanism often works on Inadequate or imperfect Information. 
It also suggests that substantial planning lead times are required to 
maintain the supply adjustments in line with demand. The magnitudes 
of the Imbalances of the recent past and continuing cyclic swings of 
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• .Chart 5.. Faculty Perceptions of Supply/Damand for BeciNNiNG Teachers 
■ ' •.• Aggregate UNITED States AYm975-1976 • 
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FACULTlj^ WERE ASKED TO ESTIMATE ThjE LABOR MARKET CONDITIONS FOR A VARIETY OF TEACHING 
SPECIALTIES. The RESULTS INDICATE THAT THE TRADITIONAL FIELDS (ELEMENTARY, SECONPARY) 
ARE EXPERIENCING OVERSUPPLY. ON THE OTHER HAND, FIELDS IDENTIFIED BY THE CONGRESS AS 
IMPORTANT NATIONAL PRIORITY AREAS (PARTICULARLY SPECIAL ED AND BILINGUAL) HAVE SHORTAGES 
OF TEACHERS. .. 

^TH6 CHART .PRESENTS THE PERCENTAGE OF, FACULTY IN EACH OF FIVE RESPONSE. CATEGORIES 
A. SUPPiy MORE THAN 20% UESS THAN DEMAND <BUCK OARS ON LEFT) 

0. SUPPLY WITHIN ^-ZOt pF DEMAND BUT BELOW DEMAND (WHITE BARS ON L^FT) ' ' 

C, SUPPLY WITHIN ♦ OR - 51 OF- DEMAND (CENTER COLUMN) ; ■ , 

0.. SUPPLY WITHIN 5-20* OF DEMAND BUT ABOVE DEMAND (WHITC GARS ON RIGHT) 
. E. SUPPLY MORE THAN 20)t^ ABOVE DEMAND (BLACK BARS ON RIGHT) * ' ' 
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DEANS AND DEPARTMENT CHAIRPERSONS WERE ASKED TO FORECAST TRENDS IN ENROaMENT DUR«NG THE 
■NEXT ThREE" YEARS. THEIR RESPONSES INDICATED THAT ENROLLMENT WOULD DECREASE IN TRADITIONAL 
AREAS SUCH AS, ELEMENTARY AND' SECONDARY , AND WOULD INCREASE IN HIGH DEMAND NATlONA^pPRIORITY 
AREAS SUCH AS, BILINGUAL AND SECONDARY EDUCATION. • 

y INTERPRETATION OF THIS CHART "IS SIMILAR TO THAT .IN CHART %x% THE CHART DISPLAYS THE PERCENTAGE OF 

DEANS AND CHAIRPERSONS IN EACH OF FIVE CATEGORIES ; ' . * 

' 1/ 0,M IdR 7 INSTITUTIONS REPORTED THAT THE SECONDARY EDUCATION PROGRAM AT Tf€IR INSTITUTION WOU.D BE 
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"surpliises and shortages will be the prte the profession will pay unless 
It Invests In a reliable forward planning capacity. The Congress has . 
recognized, this need for such a capability In the Education Amendments 
of 1976 which require dataj collection on teacher supply and, demand, 
particularly In national priority areas. 

• The classical market mechanum, cHent/student choice, ~ 
1$ the major determinant of the size of -the new teacher 
supply (Chart 7). 

- 'Students' individual decisions to enter or not. 
entei^ teaching is th6 primary regulator, of enroll- , 
iTitfnts for nearly half the nation's programs, 
encompassing more than sixty percent of the 
recent graduates. 

— Only one-fifth of the programs (training ]2% 
of tfi, teachers) base their enroljment size • 

/ « on an assessment of proba1)le jo>:0ftt>ortun1ties, 
' either through consultation with state and 
local education agencies? or through their own ; 
analyses of, trends. * . 

— For the remaining programs, factors that are at 
best Indirect reflections of market opportuni- 
, ties determine enrpllment size, (i.e., funding 
limitations, legislative mandated, etc.). 



CHARt 7. Number of t^^buATE^ from teacher' Education PRowams Method 
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^the st''0"g Infl uence of student choice on eViroltment r^^^^^ 
the question of whether students are prgvlded adequate; data 
to make Informed career choices regarding teaching. Of 
the 227,000 seniors graduating with teaching certificates: 

' I,. . 

— Only one-quarter of the students (27.5%) received 
systematic counseling on career opportunities befocfti 
committing themselves to teaching and, hence, Influenc- 
ing institutions enrollment ?lec1s1ons. (Chart 8) 

-- One-half of the stuaents received job couflse^llng only 
In the fina}^-year of their prepar^itlon; given the 
lead tim^^requl red, this counseling comes too late 
In all 1 livelihood to enable th0 stifdent to change 
from specialties in .surplus* ito those. in shortage. 

— One-seventh of these seniors received no career 
counseling at all. . y 

— A largejiiumber of students were unable to Judge 
labor-market conditions. (Chart 9) - 

The influence of the education faculty, — who proylde the 
majority of the career counseling — was found ,to rank 
high as a positive influence in students' decisions to 
ent^r (or ftot enter) the teaching profession (Chart 10). 
Although 31,000 of the j^tion's 43,000 full-time educa- 
tion faculty are involved in job counseling: 
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Chart b. 
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Chart 9. Perceptions of the labor Market for Trained Education Personnel 
AS Reported by a Nationwide Probability Sample of 3600 Persons 
IN jHEiR Final Year of Teacher Education 

Aggregate United States AY 1975-1976 ' ^ 
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Chart lo. Factors appbcting Student Choice of Careers in Teaching 

AGGREGATE UNITED STATES AY. 1978-1976 
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Seniors in programs of teacher preparation were askep to report on the 

EFFECTS OF SEVERAL FACTORS ON THEIR DECISION TO ENTER TEACHING AS A CAREER. 
The DESIRfe TO WORK WITH CHILDREN AND THE INFLUENCES OF EDUCATION FACULTY 
PROVIDED THE STRONGEST ENCOURAGEMENT WHILE MARKET AND SALARY FACTORS PROVED 
TO BE THE MOST DISCOURAGING. { 
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— Over 80% reported they had very seldom or never 
advised students to seek careers outside of 
teaching. 

-- Only ^% could recall having adv1s6d students 
to c:hange from teaching specialties In over- 
supply to those with current demand. 

-- Almost two-thirds reported that the job market 
Information available to them was not accurate 
enough to support fully the-counsel ing function. 
Their perceptions are supported by the Inaccuracy 
of the earlier projections of the size of the 
surplus, relative to its actual' size in 1976-77. 

Beyond the ability of students and their advisors t^ make 
informed career decisions, teacher training programs can 
respond only gradually to change: 

Budgets, generally establisJied outside teacher 
training, programs, adjust incrementally from the 
base of prior years' budgets. 

— Forty-six percent of/f the education faculty hold 
tenured positions and have established special- 
ties that may or may not correspond to ei^ierging 
needs . 

— Nearly 40% of the institutions report that two 
years or longer are required to plan new pro- \ 
gram of teacher training, to which time must be 
added for staffing, budgeting, and initiation. 




— students require two to four years to complete 
their programs of training. Commitments to 
students In existing programs must be honored, 
even If serious surpluses are anticipated. 
Conversely, the earliest the graduate of new 
programs for shortage areas can enter the 
market Is two years after the Initiation of 
a new program. # 



E. Summary and Conclusions 

) Although the market Imbalances for trained education personnel 
are still massive, current trends suggest movement toward equilibrium 
conditions. 

Surpluses have dropped almost in half between 1973 and 1976. 
Indlvldwl student decisions may cut the number of persons frustrated 
In seeking work In teaching to approximately 75,000 In AY 1975-1976. 
Moreover, lostltutlons appear to be now contracting their programs In 
surplus areas such as general elementary and secondary education and 
expanding their offerings In high-demand, national priority areas, su9h 
as special education and bilingual -multi -cultural education. 

The mechanisms by which these adjustments have been made show 
a strong Influence of individual student decisions. Relative to future * 
job opportunities, the information reaching these students, at le^ast in . 
tenn%of their formal career counseling, would appear to be neither 
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timely nor accurate enojjgh to support' fully Informed decisions. Insti- 
tutions, In turn, can respond only gradually to market changes, whether 
signaled by changing student preferences or by directly monitoring market 
conditions. The existing adjustment mechanisms provide little confidence 
that continuing cycles of massive Imbalances are not again to be expected. 
If the personal frustrations and institutional inefficiencies associated 
with massive cycles of imbalance and over-adjustment are to be avoided, 
improvements in both Individual and institutional decision processes 
appear Indicated. 

• Earlier, more accurate, and more market-oriente/career 
counseling of undergraduates — perhaps even prior to 
matriculation -- would strengthen the information base 

on which students decide their career and program conmlt- 
ments. This would require substantially better data 
bases, predictive models, and information channels than 
are available currently. 

• A more detailed data base and a commitment to antici- 
patory rather than reactive program planning would 
enable institutions to adjust their offerings to 
supply new teachers to the markets that will exist 

"when they graduate. Given the requisite four to six 
^ years to make desirable program adjustments, these 
market opportunities must be anticipated if counter- 
cyclical adjustments are to be made. 

• Federal and state agencies or professional organizations 
could well take the lead in providing the improved infor- 
mation needed by individuals and institutions. With 
little intervention in the current decision processes, 

a major contribution could be made toward dampening 
cyclical dislocations. 
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n. FISCAL ISSUES IN TEACHER PREPARATION 
A» ^ Introduction 

■ 

Th* findings of the Nat1on|| Survey of the Preservlce Prepara- 
tion of Teachers that pertain to ffscal Issues can be summarized quite 
«1mply: Teacher education Is a buyer's market In which the "customers" 
.students and their families are highly cost-consclous comparison 
shoppers. The majority are fully prepared to select the least-cost 
"seller" — the Institutions of higher education — t»"it offers the 
Instructional programs they seek. The major Item of expenditure over 
>*1ch any substantial discretion ts available Is tuition. Increasingly 
large numbers of students in teacher preparation are selecting low- 
tuition public Institutions over private liberal arts and comprehensive 
colleges. Private universUies. as a group, appear less affected by 
this trend. The existing structure and programs in student financial • 
sssi stance do not appear to mitigate effects. 

The shifts In enrollments, and consequently in revenues, are 
^elated to increasing symptoms of fiscal distress that could signal 
the end of teacher preparation as a specialty offered by many private 
;ol1eges. 

This section briefly examines findings* of the NSPPT as 
hey pertain to: 



t 

More detailed discussion of these findings can be found In 
iJjyCowpanion volume. Fiscal Issues In Teacher Preparation — 
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• • The magnitude and dir'ection of shifts in the number of 
■ graduates with teaching certificates. 

• The reasons that appear to lie behind these shifts. . '\, 

» The impact of these shifts on the institutions that * 

* |5rovide teacher preparation. : ^ 

^ - ■ ■" ■ ■ ■ J . ■. ' - ^ • 

B. Shifts in the Distribution of 

Graduates PrepargfltCiKTeach ' - . 

Trends in the distribution of graduates with teaching certificates* 
shows a marked shift away fro\n private liberal arts and comprehensive colleges 
toward private universities and public institutions. In only three years 
between 1972-73 and 1975-76 (Charts 11 and- 12) : 

• Overall trends have been downward, decreasiing almost 30%. 
The greatest relative decreases in the number of graduates, 
however, have been among private ijjstitutions that have^ 
experienced a ^erllnp n¥,J2£S(r-rnthP' number .of educati on 
graduates during the three years ^ tompared with about 17% 

for public institutions. 

■* ■. . . 

- * • The resulting proportions of new teachers gfllclua ted from ' , y- 
public institutions has increased from 63%. in 1972-73 to 
72% in 1975-76, with corresponding reduction in the share 
graduated by private institutions. ^ , 
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The* distribution of graduates is preferred to the distribution of 
enrollments for examining aggregate student choice of institutions 
for two principal reasons. First, the point dt which an under- 
graduate declares a major (e.g^, becomes enrolled in a teacher 
preparation program) varies, widely across insti tutions . Second, 
many students preparing to teach secondary level subjects formally 
major In those subjects, taking the required education -courses as 
el ^cti ves . Graduates wi th^ teachi ng terti f i cates represents a more 
representative figure. * f 




Chart. 11. ' DisTRiBuTioN of Graduates with Teaching 
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SINCE 1972-1973* PR I VATE I NSTI TUT I ONS HAVE COME TO PRODUCE A ^ 
SMALLER SHARE OF A DECREASING NUMBER OF TEACHERS • 



Chart X2 
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SiNCE 1972-1973. UN I VER S 1 T I ES HA VE I NCrtE ASEO JHEI R SHARE OF THE* 
PRODUCTION OF NEW TEACHERS. . , 
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: • By type of instUution, only universities have increased 

• the numbers of their graduates — up 6%, increasing * 
'0. . their share from 2U to 3035 of all teacher gradu|i|||^ 

The nuirber of teacher graduates from comprehensive 
colleges has dropped 35% and from liberal arts col- 
leges, 39i. 



Impact:* 



Such overall shifts tend to conceal concentratrons of the 



• Private comprehensive colleges an4" liberal, arts ihsti- 
tutioris have seen their numbers of teacher graduates 
shrink by more than half. 



• Among the private institutions, only private univer- 
sities show growth during the period 1972-73 to 1975-76, 
) but again, the base is quite small,. 



• Public comprehensive colleges have experienced substan- 
ti a 1 growth (a-l though the base in 1972-73 was quite 

smallK.^:^ . . , ' • _ : , * ■ • )■ ' 

• Publ i c uhi versi ti es graduated approximately the same 
numbers of graduates in 1975^76 -than they die! in . 

.■.1972-73...' . ■ ■ ' . y : 



^^g^ * See Fiscal rffsues. Section -I.e. 
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Apparent Reasons for Shifting EnroTlnients 

' .^ectton I pointed out that ihf major <^rnii nan t of thB size 
of enrollments, and hence the number (if graduatiss>J|^udent choice. 
Enrollments have declined and the disfributions 4jnll^hlfted because 
fewer students have selected the field of education and greater por- 
tions of tho^e have selected public institutions. The changing dfs-/ 
tr1but;1on of graduates cannot b6 attributed in any substantial way to 
limitations on the size of teacher preparation programs imposed uni late- ' 
ral ly by the 1 nsti tuti ons . * Thus , the predomi nant reasons for the 
shifts In enrollments are to be found among the factors that Influence 
students' choice of institutions (Chart 13): ^ ' \ '. 

. • The most important factor In students' choice of 
ins'titution was the availability of the desir^^l^ 
program. ... 

• The second most important issue in choice of 
institution was tuition cost. ^ 

• , However, the availability of financial aids 
which might partially offset differences ^in ' 
tuition " Vated much lower— sixthyout of the 

nine response categories. / 

, . - ■ ; . ■ IT 

The Influence of program avanability may icc^unt for the growth 
of private universities' education enrollments, in that this category 
of inst.itutions has aggressively added new offerings high^demand 



* At least one sta^te agency has Imposed such limitations. 
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CHAftT 13. 



Factors iNFLueNCiNG the Decision of Teacher 
Gradltates to Attend current Institution 
Percentage DF Persons in their Final Year of 
teacher Preparation Reporting that each of. • 
the Factors was "VERY Important" 



6 




HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
CCXMSS-OR 



TUITION costs are the SECOND STRONGEST I NFLUENCE ON STUDENT ' S 
GHOICE OF INSTITUTIONS. THE AVAILABILITY °F FINANCIAL AID 
FALLS. HOWEVER. WELL BELOW SEVERAL OTHER FACTORS AS AN INFLUENCE 
"^ON CHOICE OF INSTITUTION. 



fields. On the other ttlnd. all the institutions in the samp\ offer 
specialties in Vacation, and most offer at least some programs in 
high demand ,ari^as. The influence of tuition-, however, may account 
for -the dramatic shift from pri vate, liberal arts and comprehensive 
colleges toward public institutions. This sugges.ts closer examina- 
tion of overall costs to the student and tuition. as an element of 
these costs. 

• the tdtal cost to' the studentof a year's study 
approached $2900 on the average, ranging from an 
average of $2600 at public institutions up to an 
average of $3^00 at private colleges and universities 
(Chart 14). The variation In total expenditure ^ 
between publjic and private, institutions is almost 
exclusively attributable to differences in tuition. 
This item is more than three and one-half times 
larger at private institutions. Other cost items 
are roughly comparable. 

• Overall, the largest single ttem of expense, is 
lodging and board (38%), followed by, tuition (29%), > 
and the combined costs of clothing, transportation, 
insurance, and oth4r miscellaneous items (26%). 
(Chart 15) • ~^ 

• In private institutions, however, tuition and fees 
represent aver half of the student's total outlay. 



Chart 14. Comparative Costs of Teacher Preparation 

* ' (1975-76) 
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Tuition, 1;hen, Is a major cost item to all students, and 
.BMCh higher to students In private institutions. The NSPPT Inquired 
further Into the effect of tuition on student's choice of institutions: 

• Low tuitions represented a major attraction to students 
who chose to attend public institutions (Chart IjS), a 

majority reporting this factor as "very Impprtant". 

■* " *• ■ ' ■■. 

• Four years after the initial choice of Institution, / 
substantial numt>ers pf seniors In private Institutions 
were^ery dissatisfied" with the higher tuitions 

they had paid, possibly suggesting that tuition may 
play a role in Inter- institutional transfers (Chart 
•17). V • 

' , ^ - * 

• The§e findifigs seem /to hold uniformly for students 
from all types of socio-economic backgrounds.* 

Thus, tuition costs have a major impact on the choice of ' 
Institutions and would appear to go far In explaining the shifting 
enrollments. 

It might be argued that financial aids would work to mitigate 
these effects. This, however, does not appear to be the case.** Finan- 
cial aids appear to be available to most who need them and the level 
of satisfaction with their availability and adequacy appears to be 
high, with little variation by type or control of institution or by 



* See Financial Issues, Section I,B. 

See Financial Issues, Section I.B., for extended discussion. 

■ . V 
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Chart 16. Percent, of Students Reporting Tuition 
Costs were 'Very Important* Influence 
' . ON Choice of Institution by Type and 
Control of Institution. 

Aggregate United States AY 1975-1976 
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Cq*^ by Type and Control of I nstitution 
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«..««TAMT1A. NUMBERS OF STUDENTS IN PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS EXPRESS STRONG 
|a??IJaJt^ON w7?r?u?TI0^^ WHILE LARGE NUMBERS IN PRIVATE ^ 

INSTITUTIONS EXPRESS STROrNG DISSATISFACTION . 

g ^CfP. tGPPT STUOeNT DATA! SEE T^BLE 6 ^ 

• peRCENTAGM MAY NOT AOD TO 100 BECAUSE STUDENTS REPORTING 'NO OPINION' 
O OVERALL " ARE HOT INCLUDED IN THE CHART. 
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father occupation .group. Total aid per recipient 1s^1gher*%r students 
In private Institutions than In public colleges and universities, due 
to larger. loans and scholarships. Grants, which are often quite size- 
able relative to total costs, appear to be about the same magnitude 
In public and private Institutions. Despite the greater financial 
assistance to students In private Institutions, the size of personal 
and family contributions to these students appears to be consistently 
higher than the comparable contributions to students In public unlvfr- 
si ties. and colleges. 



k 



Thus, the principal reason for shifting enrollments Is student 
cholc^ The major determinant irf the preference for public over*pr1vate 
Institutions appears to be tuition costs, with little mitigating effects 
of financial aids. 

D. Impact of Shifting Enrollments " . y 

The dramatic shiiPts away from teacher preparation^programs, 
especially in private liberal arts and comp«^|^jge. coll egW, have 
affected these institutions in at least two wSPH^^fosings of educa- 
tion units and institution-wide deficits. ' • , 

The NSPPT received responses from four of the sampled insti- 
tutions indic-atfng that they had closed their teache/ preparation ' 
. u^its. Three additional institutions have also informed NSPPT that' 
they have ceased to prepare teachers. This base is too small to permit 
statistical extrapolation, but cfearly, some institutions are being 
fbrced out of training teachers. 
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The NSPPT ^sked about incidence of outlays exceeding revenues 
for the Institution as a whole. For private Institutions, such Incl- 
idenoe repreientt deficits; for public Institutions, they are cost-over- 
rqns, usually causlnti transfers of funds from one year to the next. 
For either type of institution, they suggest financial distress and 
signal the need for adjustments. The data were collected for the 
four years from academic year 1971-72 to 1974-75 (Chart 18): 

• In 1974-75, over 1835 of private institutions reported 
deficits^ against about 12% for public institutions. 

• The trend in the proportion of all private institu- 
tions showing deficits has been strongly upward for * 

V the latest three years reported, while the propor- 
tion of public institutions with excess expenses 
has remained about constant. This trend is primarily 
attributable to the private liberal arts colleges. 

Thus, the incidence of deficits and cost overruns shows them 
to b* higher and increasing for private liberal arts colleges. For 
all other private teacher training institutions, the Incidence of 
defl (fits appears to be declining. About a constant 10% of public 
institutions experience cost overruns. Incidence data, however, do 
not Imply the seVterity of the shortfall of revenues relative to ' 
expenses. The NSPPT asked the size of the deficit in dollars. These 
were related to the 1974-75 total budget to provide an indicator of 
the magnitude of the deficits and cost overruns.* 



* See Financial Issues, Section II. A. 
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Chart is. 



Incidence of Deficits in Public Private 
Institutions Which prepare TEAcnfeRS 

Ar.r.BFRATF- UMTT^n ,<;r*-^e«i AY 1971-19T5 
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OVERALL. PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS HAVE HAD A HIGHER INtlDENCE OF t«FlCITS. 
BUT THESE APPEAR TO BE HIGHLY CONCENTRATED IN LIBERAL ARTS .rNSVlTLrTIONS.. 
EXCLUDING LIBERAL ARTS INSTITUTIONS. PUBLiC UNIVERSITIES AND COMPREHENDS I VE 
COLLEGES HAVE HAD A HIGHER INCIDENCE OF, DEFICITS, 
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• Relative deficits In private' Institutions overall 
^ run about twice as high as relative overruns In 

public Institutions. • - ^ 

• The overall deficits and overruns are rela'tiyely 
small. Relative to the 1974-75 budget* the average 
for public Institutions was 1.535; for pflyate Instl-^ 
tutlons, 3.U. . > • 

• The higher relative, deficits in the private institu- ^ 
tions are principally contributed by #e cowprehenV " . * • 
si ve colleges (6.4%) and liberal arts colleges (4v 4%). 
These -are the two categories with the largest 'drop- 

in teacher grad^iates. The relative deficit at prU ^ i- 
vate universities, which experienced a gain in the • 
number of , teacher graduates, was only T.2%, comparable 
to the public institutions, , ' 

' - It would appear then, that shifts in the number of teacher' ; 
graduates is associated with financial difficulties, especially among . 
private liberal arts and'compriehensive colleges. For these categories, 
the incidence and magnitude of deficits are higher than for private 
universities or for public institutions. Except perhaps for these 
institutions, the relatively small magnitude of the deficits, however, 
suggests that the institutions that train teachers are coping with 
their changing situations. 



E. Trends tn Tuition Revenues 

' * An Important source of revenues, even for public universities 
and colleges. Is tuition. The NSPPT asked teacher training instlfutlons 
to repo<;tjthe^vtu1t1on changes over the three years, 197i3-74 to 1975-76 
(Chart 19): 

• Tuition changes for both^ public and private Institutions 
have Increased over the jlhree year period. 

* • . 

• When Inflation is taken Into account, howeyer, tuition 
^. Income per student has not even remaln^if^onstant. 

In all cases, the purchasing power of tuition has 
y ^4 decreased despite the Increase In nominal dollars. 

The decrease In purchasing power of tuition, coupled with the 
students' shifting from private colleges to private universities and 
public institutions of all types, helps to explain the incidence and 
magnitudes of the deficits noted abc^ve. Fewer students, each contribut- 
iip less purchasing power, result in less real Income. 

. Education units are rarely aware in any detail of the ultimate 
sources of their revenues. Most operate as cost centers against a fi.xed 
budget, set externally to the education unit.- Thus, the NSPPT cannolT 
describe trends in other forms of income. From the relatively small 
incidence and magnitudes of deficits and c^st overruns, however, one 
might surmize that cost-reductions and revenues other than tuition 
(endowments, ^umi gifts, public appropriations. Institutional aid 
programs, etc.) have been the mechanisms used for coping with fiscal 
.challenges. ' 
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Chart t9. Mean Tuition Charges. Academic Years 

1973-74 Through i975-7&^ 

ACGRgfiATg UNlTgP <;TATP^ 
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73-74 
PUBL 



75 75-<;6 ^ 
TATE 



73-74 7^75 75-76 
PUBL I C-OUT-OF-STATE" 




^ 



73-74 74-75 75-76 

Private 



Although tuitions have risen. thE increase in income 
has been lost to inflation tuition incqme provides 

LESS PURCHASING POWER IN 1975-76 THAN IN 1973-74 FOR 
ALL CATEGORIES OF INSTITUTION. 

' s^^uRCE t NSPPT Institutional Data, see Table 24 
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F. The Near Future ^ r , - 

. Looklng^tttiMird tKe near future, the prospects for teacher 
preparation Institutions do not Improve appreciably. The NSPPT asked 
deans and department chairmen In education programs for their antici- 
pation of changes in enrollments over the next three years. Their 
overall predictions are shown In Chart 20: 

• General elementary and secondary education ~ the two 
areas that have historically produced the vast majo- 
rity of trained teachers and where the/ surplus |ias • . 
been greatest -- are expected to show the greatest 
decreases In enrollments. Because these prclgrams' 

• are by far the largest, this pred1ct:'lo.n argues that 
'the^verall total enrollments will continue to fall. 

• Other teaching specialties where there has been 
no surplus — are anticipated to grow In enrollments. 
These specialty areis include areas of^natlonal prio- 
rity, such as special occupational/vocational, bilin- 
gual education^ and other areas where training is 

- tailored to working with specific groups with dis- 
tinctive rteeds. The large anticipated Increases, 
however, do not argue for increases in total enroll- 
ments because the base for these percentages (both 
enrollments and the numbers of programs) is qyite 
smal 1- relative to the bases for elementary and ■ 
secondary education. 

^ The anticipated continuing decline in overall enrollments and 
the greater specialization in offerings have three fiscal implications. 
First, the resources to education units that are contingent on enrollments 
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Chart 20. Analysis of Anticipated Enrollment in 
Tea«her Education Programs by Control 
OF Institution 
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the largest programs — Ely^ENTARY AND SECONDLY — ARE EXPECTED 
TO DECLINE OVER THE NEXT /THREE YEARS, BUT MOST' OTHER SPECIALTIES 
ARE EXPECTED TO HAVE INCREASED ENROLLMENTS. 



CHANGE CHANGE 
5-20X > 20X 




PUBLIC 
PRIVATE 




(^w+t^w^, sonie Amroprlatlons, some element of Institutional budgetary 
allocations) w11lW)nt1nue to decline. Second, the specialized offer- 
ings, except for special education, tend to be most costly per student.* 
Third, shrinking enrolTments may cause he^ivler reliance on tenured 
faculties, as pverall staffing Is reduced.. Thus, the anticipated enroll 
ment trends suggest lower total revenues and higher unit- costs to educa- 
tional units. Whether these will result in ffigher deficits and'cost 
overruns depends on how the institutions program and manage their 
Resources . 

G. Summary 

In summary, the apparent prominence of tuition in students' 
decisions on the type of institution they will attend has led to sharply 
reduced numbers of graduates and enrollments in private comprehensive 
and liberal arts coliveges. For these two types of institutions, more 
frequent and larger relative deficits have been noted. The anticipated 
trends suggest continuing shrinkage of tuition-paying enrollments and 
increasing per-student cos'ts, due to both more costly program offerings 
and proportionally heavier reliance on tenured, senior faculty as staff 
reductions are concentrated among junior faculty. Thus, for these insti- 
tutions, considerable fiscal difficultyls predictable. 

Private universities have faired better than private institu- 
tions as a whole. Their prestige, more diverse program Offerings, 
larger resources, and smaller proportional emphasis. on undergraduate 
training have' helped buffer them from the difficulties encountered by 
private colleges. . , 



* See Financial Issues, Section I I.e. 



, PuM4c-1^»stitut1ons have been t+»e beneficiaries of students * - 

attitudes toward tuition costs. Although enrollments have declined, the 

' rate has been less precipitous than in the private Institutions. Fund- 
ing through appropriations, frequently on an Incremental basis, has helpjed 
contain fiscal difficulties. The rate of cost overruns appears t^feflect 
a rather stable year-to-year acljustment mechanism rather than fiscal dis- 
tress. This is not to argue that adjustments for these Institutions v^ll 
be unnecessary. Rather, the required adjustments will be orderly and 
gradual. Some public Institutions, especially those that have historically 
concentrated on the undergraduate preparation of teachers, will undoubtedly 
experience dislocations similar to their private sector counterparts. 

Overall, then, nearly all institutions engaged in the presefvice 
preparation of teachers have experienced and will continue to face fiscal 
challenges associated with reductions in enrollments. Private universities 
and public Institutions appear to hdve the strongest fiscal and enrollment 
base that will enable them to adjustYto these new conditions. Private col- 
leges have faced and are llkelyNto^ntinue to face_ the more severe challenges 



TTIT STRIVING TOWARD A PROFESSION ■ " " 
A. Background 

The keynote for a recent conference of the American Associa- 
tion, of Colleges for Teacher Education was Educating a Profession . This 
theme Jks drawn from the report of the Bicentetinlal Commission on Educa- 
tion for the Profession of Teaching. It called for a transformation in 
the governance of teacher education as well a^ changes in the preparation 
of America's teachers. > 

While the report acknowledges the dedicated service provided 
by teachers, it states: 

• v ■ 

"All of us have known for decades that teacher educa- 
tion has never been adequate. ...For too long, 
teachers and teacher education have proclaimed their 
professional status, knowing that it was more- aspira- 
tion than reality. ...Not until all teachers have 
an adequate level of competence, and not until the 
profession Itself and its preparing institutions 
can demonstration that the ability of teachers is 
due to the fiuality of their preparation, can we 
claim a genuine profession." V 

The report lists twelve characteristics of a profession ai 

standards by which teaching and teacher education should be judged.* 

■ft . ■ 

I • . 

1 » ■ . 



* It was not the purpose of the study to judge the validity of 
these twelve characteristics. Rather, the intent was to pro- 
vide factual data on conditions in teacher education, organized 
around topics of high interest. # 
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- — -Of th€se crlteriflv tw represent conditions that most 

observers woMid agree have historically been met by teaching: 

• The profession provides an essential social service. 

. • The profession is concerned with" an identified area 
of need or function. : \ 

" , ■ ■, > \ ' 

Accordingly, these are not discussed in this report. 

Four more of the criteria concern the position of the prof es- 

> 

sion vis- a- vis society, and are beyond the scope of the current study: 

• Opera tiopl' and training for the profession are controlled 
by an autonomous professional organization within broad 
limits of accountability. 

• Individual practitioners are held in high public trust 
and Confidence. 

• The authority to practice derives from the client or 
employing organ izati oh. 



The profession holds itself acco.untable -- and practi- 
tioners are relatively free- from direct on-the-job 
supervision or direct public evaluation. , 



The National SurVey of the Preservice Preparation of Teachers ^ 
(NSPPT) provides insights into the current status of new teachers and^ 
the institutions that prepare them relative to the remaining six criteria 
set fwth by the Bicentennial Commission. In each of these areas, teacher 
education is making progress toward development as a full profession. ^ 
this section reviews these six criteria. 
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i; "Tro tracted Prof es s 1 onit 1 Educa 1 1 on 



"Preparation for and Induction to the profession 
Is provided through a protracted preparation pro- 
gram, usually In a professional school or a college 
or university campus." » 

Teacher education has typically required the least "protracted 



period of professional training -- the bachelor's de§l%e. Trends In the 
NSPPT data, however:, show a gradual increase In the amount of university 
training that is brought to the teaching job. 

• The ratio of master's degrees to bachelor's degrees 
granted by the nation's schools, colleges, and 
departments of education has Increased from one- 



to-five In 1972-73 to almost one-to-t>ip In 1975- 
76. (Chart 21) 



Of seniors witb teaching credentials, 14.3% Intend 



to pursue graduate training In education — pri- 
marily at the master's level with concentration in 
fields which currently enjoy demand for teachers. 
Of these, nearly 50% indicate that they believe, 
that success in finding a job in their intended 
teaching specialty Inquires an advanced degree. 
(Chart 22) , . ^, : ^ 
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Chart 21. Ratio of masters to Bachelors Degrees 
Granted by Schools, ^Colleges, and 
Departments of Education ay 1972-1973 
Through 1*975-1976 

aggregate United States 
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The ratio of masters iTo bachelors fOr degrees 
granted has shown a steady increase 
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Chart 22. Intendbo Occrke. Area of training, and Part/ 

Full time attendance Status of Permns CompLetino 
Teacher Pi^eParation in AY i97fl-i976 WhO Plan to 
Pursue graduate Training in Education 



Aggregate United States 

N - 31,<^00 
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OOCTGRAL 
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FULL-TI^C (l.OX) 
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APPROXIMATELY 2^.5% OF THE NATION'S 227,000 GRADUATES FROM PRE- 
SERVICE PROGRAMS INTEND TO PURSUE GRADUATE TRAINING IN EDUCATION 
PRIMARILY MASTERS DEGREES ON A PART-TIME BASIS 
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OCCUPAT I QNAL/VOCAT lONAL 
(6. OX) 

BILINGUAL '( 2. 8X) 



SPECIAL EDUCATION COMPRISES 12X OF PRESERVICE TRAINING, BUT 24. 7X 
OF THE GRADUATES PLAN TO PURSUE ADVANCED TRAINING IN SPECIAL 
EDUCATION. HIGH-DEMAND SPECIALTIES COMPRISE 43:4X OF INTENDED 
GRADUATE PROGRAMS. 



C. standards for Admission , . 

• ' y ' 

"The profession has agreed upon standards for 
adfflisslon^nd continuation within It." 

The National Survey examined the admissions standards employed 

by teacher training Institutions. The results suggest that institutions 

^ do employ a formal screening process for applicants to teacher training 

V\ and that this screening results in the selection of students with hlgher- 

^tl^-avaVige entrance scores. 

\ ' 
V f Teacher training programs use traditional means for 

admitting persons to training — college grade- 
point averages personal interviews, secondary 
school grades, and standardized test scores. 
(Chart 23) 

• These procedures tend to admit students to teacher 
training who score higher than the general college 
population on standardized college entrance examine- ' 
tlons. (ChartiUj^) . , , 
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CHART 23, 



FACTORS IN ADMISSION TO TEACHER PREPARATION 
AGGREGATE UNITED STATES AY 1975-1976 ^ 
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Chart i^. Comparison of Teacher Education SENioR$:(i|i th 
The General College Population on the CEEB 
Math and Verbal Tests 

AY ld75-197|5 i 
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RAM SCPRES ON THE CEEB ARE TRANSFORMED TO PRODUCE A DISTRIBUTION 
WHICH IS APPROXIMATELY NORMAL WITH MEAN 500 AND ST ANDARO. ^OEVI AT I ON 
100. CP. TEST ^gRVlCE BULLETIN NO . 4 8 . , THE PSYCHOLOGICAL ^ ' 

CORPORATION, 304 EAST 45TH STREET NYC ^ 

DATA ARE WEIGHTED NATIONAL ESTIMATES OF THE PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 
IN EACH CATEGORY WHO ALSO INDICATED THAT THtV HAD TAKEN THE ^EB > 

TEST. Although data are self-reports, communication wit^t the 

EDUCATIONAL TESTING SERVICE WHICH ADMINISTERS THE CEEB TEST I^NDICATES 
INDICATES CORRELATIONS IN THE RANTE OF +.90 IN COMPARISONS OF ^ 
STUOEMT SELF-REPORTS^ WI TH ACTUAL CEEB SCORES. ■ 



BASED ON A SAMPLE OF 1219 PERSONS IN THEIR^ FINAL ^AR OF 
TEACHER PREPARATION WHO INDICATED THAT THEY HAD tWeN THE 
CEEB EXAMINATIONS* , 
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C lgisis In the DiscipKnes' ^ * 

V ir.^ - /. *■ ' . " ■ . 

; "The pra^^ : - 

* • ing cJIsHCiplines froin' which It^draws basic insights . 
I and updrt which it builds its oWh applied 4cn6wi edge 
f and skills." \ 

/The sj^ifyejr^^^^^ that teacher preparation programs are biiilt^ 

on a basic +ojjndati on oT general liberal arts- education — the humanities^ 
nigral scieni^^and.sbcial f?:iehCes in rougrtl^ equal proportions.. Upon 
this foundati/n is built the professionar (applied) poriidrr of the tra^inihg^i^ 
consisting of bp^ academic courses and clinical experience. . 

• Of an average 120 credft hours needed to graduate, 
, . 49.3 hours (4U) in "^elementary and 36 JO (ajji^in ' 
/ Secondary constitute required coursework wit^n 
teacher education. . ^ • \ 



hours (34%). in elementary and 48 hours (41%) in 
secondary are required in liberal arts areas out- 
side of the schoal of education — language, litera- 
ture, humanities , mathematics , na;tural and social 
science. , ^ . 

37.5 credif" hours are re'quired in professional course- 
work in elementary and'25.4 hour^ *1*n secondary. ^ 

The professional courses are c(;|^plemented by 11.8 
cre.dtt hours of clinncal experiences in elementary 



"tc ♦ ^""^ ^ ^ • ^ ^^^^^ . secorvJary . 



■ / 



Despite consideraBle inquiry and interncJl critiqoev'the • f 
twsic structure and emphasis of the cur^'c^ little 
in t|ie |iist- seventeen years. Ilelther the balance between general 
and professional studies nor the mix of course|. w^hih the^arreas 
has changed appreciably since Wodenfield's study in 1961, as^own in 
Table 2.'' - , - . 



. TABLE f 

AVERAGE SEMESTER-HOURS REQUIRED FQR ELEMENTARY 
AND SECONDARY TEACHER TRAINING PROGRAMS 



TOTAt 

Liberal ,Arts an^ Sciene^ 
Professional Studies 
Clinical Experiences 



Hodenf iel d* 
(1961) 
He 



El em 

82.1 

39.3 
34.8 
8.d* 



Sec 

81.3 

50.7 
23.6 
7.0 



AACTE/ETS** 

(1973) 
Elem Sec 



85.8 

40.8 
35.2 
9.8^ 



81.7 

48.2 
24.3 
9.2 



NSPPT 
Elem . • Setf^ 




Note* Quarter-hours have been converted tp- semester- hours using 
the formula 1 semes ter- hour = 30/45 quarter, hour. ^ 

. . " The only substantial change has occurred in this clinical 
experiences segment of teacher training, wher^approximately four 
additi<JFral credit hours are now required as compared to 1963. - . 



The relative stability of curriculum requirements is in 
paK due to the unchanging nature of requirements for cfertiffeation 
and^WogrartJ approval . However, the NSPPT data as supported by data 



* Hodenfield, G. K. and Stinnett, T. M. The Education bf Teachers . 
(New York: Prentice-Hall , 1961 ) 



** Sherwiri, S. S.„ Teacher Education: 
. . Educational Testing. Service; 1973) 
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lis Repori' .'^^ ( P r i nee ton : 



7n 



from the Research in Teacher Education (RITE/ Project* conducted by. ♦ 
Davit! Clark and Egon Gub'a^ strongly suggest that there may be a serioui 
under- investment in the production, of, new knowledge through research 



It 

and developnient. ' 



Only' 54%1 of the faculty^ indicated interest in research; 
of these, dnly 6% spentrSnor^ than io hours <^r week in 
activities related to knowledge mductn on. The average . 
repor^d was 'about 5 hours per>\Vteek, ' \ ' , 

The' major type of research pejfTOi^med involved the deve- 
lopment of teacher training materials. Although this 
constituted 25 percent of the r es ear ch^' it involved 
-only an average of 1.3 hours per week (Chart 25). 
This typ^ of development, however, represents the. 
utilization of existing knowledge rather than the 
generation of new knowledge; ^ 

The production of new knowledge through research in 
teacher effectiveness constituted 19.21 of-^resfearch 
A)\it only amounted to 1.0 hour per week. 




Research and-developrafent command a very small percent- 
age of the instrtutionjal resources for teacher educa- 
tion. Overall, deans and department chairper^s 
indicated that 6.7% of their PTE faculty were assigned 



c.f. CJark, D. and,Guba, E. Institutional Self -Reports on 
Knowledge Production and Utilization in Schools, Colleges 
and Departrfients of Education. (Indiana University^, RITE 
Occasional P&pers Series, October 1976) 



> 
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^CHART 25 ANALYSIS OF* INDIVIDUAL FACU^ 
AGGREGATE UNITED STATES 



Y EFFORT DEVOTED-^TO Rfi-D 
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AY 1975,- 1976 
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OF EDUCATION (11.5%) 




RESEARCH DIRECTLY ^ 
CONCERNING SCnfaOLS (9.6%) 

» , ■ ■ f 



) 



TOTAt^t 



5,2>4QURS PER WEEf< 



JHE SULK OF*THE SMALL AMOUhiT OF RtD DONE BY^FACULTY IN SCHOOLS. 
COLLEGES AND DEP/^AmENTS OF EDUCAT I ON I S DEVOTED TO STUDY OF 
TEACHER EFFECTIVENEiSS AND THE" DEVELOPMENT OF TEACHER TRAINING 
MATERIALS 
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to R&D activities; this was slightly less thlh' the 

resources devoted to counseling undergraduates, 

679%. (Chart 26) , . „ / ' 

• • . . . ■ • . - . ■ 

• Chart 27 shows that the allocation of PTE faculty 

to research and developmefit is well below that of 

ttmhealth professions. Of note is the comparison* 

»i th pharmacy , whi ch i s al so a f dur-year professional 

program. ; . 

- ■ ■ ■ ■ 4- ■ . ' - ■ . , ; ' A 

Thus, teacher education's relatiorrShip to the iindergirdtng 
disci'plines has not changed appreciably in the past seventeen years.. 
The most noticeable tJn^nge has been a modest increase 1^ clinical/ 
practical experiences intended to increase the' "relevance" .of teacher 
education. ; The low investment in R&D, Meyer ijt&y indj-cate that the 
knowledge base for teacher training may not be growing at a pace com- 
mensurate with the other professions. How basic research in teaching 
compares with the otheif* humanistic disciplines (e.g. , psychology or 
sociology) cannot be^discerned from available data, but would ne|ed to 
be examined, before firm conclusions .in this area can be advanced. 
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DIFFERENCES IN FACdLlY TIME ALLOCATIONS REFLECT DIFFEREf^l^' IN 'MISSIONS AWD 
PRIORITIES UNIVERSITIES EMPHASI ZE "RtD AND GRADUATE TRAININGi COMPREHENSIVE 
AND LtBERAl, AR-TS COLLEGES CONCENTRATE ON "UNDERGRADUATE TRAINING. 
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nasT QF Education in the Health Prof essions. National Academy 
OF Science. Institute of Medicine, January. 1974. 

NSPPT Institutional Data :Aggregate. C*F. Chart 26. 
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E, Bo4y of Knowledge ^ . <>. 

"The profession collectively possesses a body of 
knowledge, a repertoire of behavibrs and skills 
needed in the pr^tice Qf the profession: such 
knowledge, behavior, and skills are not normally 
possessed by- the non-professional." • 
•' ■■ " ■•»,■. • . . 

■ teacher .education has recently devoted a vast amount o^^ time to 

he.detailed investigation and specification pf such profession-related 

knowledge, skills*, and behaviors as, a p"art o? the competefiqrg||sed teacher 

education movement i . 

• On a self- report item, about one-half of the teacher ' 

■'^ * - ■ ■ ■ ■ ... . . ■ -■ • . . ■ • , 

education programs Indicated that they have adopted a 
written, formaT statement of learning objectives and 
competencies, an additional 34% indicated that .suqh 
^ . a statement was being develbpi^d or M^as pend.ing approval ; 

13% indicated that the matter was not being considered. 
(Chart 28) ' \ " ^ . 

• A major shift in the basic unit of instruction frogtAhe 
traditional course to focused smaller units direc^d at 

. 41 developing specific competencies is undei^ay. (Chart 29) 

Thus, teacher education is moving toward the definition of essen- 
tial professional ski lis- and plans, tp adjust its training procedures to 
produce these skills in its trainees, However,' the apparent iinder- 
investment in research, discussed above, leaves some serious questions' 
concerning the essential foundation for making such major adjustments i 
in instructional modes and programs. It may be that specif icatipn of. > 
competencies may stimulate the additional research considered so essen- 
tial by the other, established professions. 



Chart 28* Use of Formal Statements op Learning Objectives 

BY Teac»^ Education Programs ^ Aggregate United States^ 
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Chart .29. Use of Competencies by Teacher Education Programs 
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F. Fi el d Experi entes - \ 

"The members of the profession are involved in 
decision-making in the service of the client, 
the decisions being made in accordance v»ith the 
most valid knowledge available.. ." ' . 

Teicher education has historically struggled with the prpWem 
of seeking means for strengthening on-the-jo1) decision-making by teachers. 
TWs conflict was raised 4o visible public levels irj the 1950s by the 
writings of James Bryant Conani and James D. Koerner, who raised que§- 
tlons of the relati^. cantributions of academic cbursework versus clinical 
expertfence'Cin thesctoS^s) in: the graining of teachers. Because of the 
importance of this iaiue the NSPPT' sought to gather information in tht* 
arda by replicating^in Tsart a national survey of istudent teaching con- 
ducted in 1967 '^y Dr. Janres Johrisoh of the Northern Illinois University. 

comparison of the> survey data with Johnson's findings indicates that 
the teacher training programs are increasing the use of clinical train- 
ing and seeking, to integrate professiojpal courses in theory and methods 
with field experiences: 

' . • The past nine years show a marked increase in the 

coordination between the concepts employed in ' - 

methods and foundations^ourses and tlTiq^e skills 
required in clinical experience (Chart 30). ' 
Also, f^here appears to be a growing feedback of 
clinical experiences on the Vontent of methods 
' courses. . - ^ 
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Chabt 30. Coordination Between Academic and Clinical 
. Teacher Preparation 

AGGPgGAT^ . llNTTgP STATES AY 1075-1974 

According to reports made by program heads 

THERE HAS BEEN AN 1|K:REASE IN THE INTER-RELATION BETWEEN 
METHODS COURSES AND CLINICAL EXPERIENCES BETWEEN 1968 6 1975 
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CLINICAL EXPERIENCES FEED BACK INTO THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF MiETHODS AND FOUNDATIONS COURSES 



There has been an increase in the total number of 
clock-hours of clinical experiepces required. More- 
over, these required courses are now distributed 
more broadly over the teacher preparation sequence. 
(Charts 31 and 32) ^ 

By expanding the duratior^ sequencing, and variety, 
of clinical experiences, teacher edi)cati6n had made 
progress toward increasing the opportunities in 
which academic concepts may be applied directly 
to the client population. This change hjs the 
promise of better preparation of new teaq^rs for 
"decision-making in the service qf the client". 




Chart 3i. total (^lock h6urs in Clinical Requirements 

« 1966 vs. 1975 AfiCRgGATP UNITED STATER 
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Chart 32. timing of Clinical Requirement^.- i96a vs. 1975 
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6. Personal Motivation 



"Individual practitioners are characterized by 
a strong service motivation and. lifetime comroit- 
ment to competency." 



^ The NSPPT survey collected detailed information about student 

.' (Seniors) values concerning their Anticipated work and" teaching eXfjieri- *' 
enccs. tThe data show clearly that this group oip perspns — who represent ^ 
the beginning teachers of 1976.— have .values consistent wi th .those of ' an 
Independent professional (Chart 33). J - 

• The most important influences on new teachers' expected 
career satisfaction stressed professioj^iiTvalues : 



— independence in decision-making 

— performing a job of important social worth ' / 

— work with a challenge 

use of the skills arid training acquired in - 
preparation. 

• The need for favorable economic incentives and a convenient, 
amenable job climate was of considerably lesser importance. 

Thus, future trainees clearly manifest a strong professional 
service tnotivation. 
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Chart 33. values of teacher education, graduates concerning 

• . ' WORK ^Np. TEACHING " ' 
^ . Ar.fiBEGATE- llt^TTI-n STATES AY 1975-lg?6 ^ • 
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SENIORS IN TEACHER PREPA Jl^ya3N. ( 1 975 ) STRE^S^^PROFESSIONAU 
VALUES AS IMPORTANT COMPONTOTS .OF THEIR WORK SATISFACTION 
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Teacher education appears to be makiijig progress in moving ^ 
toward the basic characteristics of the longet^ established professions; 



• More training is being done at post- graduate levels. 

f Foym^^PRItion standards are used which result in 
' the ^HMh of qu|iltfied persons. 

• The essential kjj^/ledge and Skills of the pVofession 



are 



being codYfied aOtf^dopted into the curriculum'. 



'7 



• Clinical experiences are gaining in importance ahd 
.^appear to ^be mo'r^^>f. irmly integrated 'into -the* ^a^^ 
. curriculum. ^* ■ . ■ 

• -Trainees expre^ values consistent with professional 
skills. - 

* -T Teacher education has a low leveT of basic investment in R&D 
which appears to be-l inked , to the slpw pace of curriculum change^, in , 
teacher. educatioirHSd'tna^, in time,, impede the advances achieved "b^ 
the more* po si ^j\?e trends. - ; 
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IV. DEM0GRA PHt6 CHARACTERISTICS OF RECENT GRADUATES FROM 

Traditionally, a laVge ppwoh of the teaching profession has 
been composed of women and persons from small town and rural backgrounds. 
Beyond this, many of the early institutions which were established to 
advance the higher education opportunities for minorities were focused 
on the training of teachers. The data from the National Su rvey of the . 
Preservice Preparation of teachers found 1 i ttl e evidence of- change from 

ft these Historic patterns. ■ ^ ' , , ' • . 

\: .. \ - ■ 

A. Sex,. Age,' and Geographic Baic^rouncf 

The new graduates are^ 72.*5% women^ drawn mainly from small 
tpwns and rural areas, and have a large proportion of p6r^? who are 
•oyer twenty-four years old (Charts 34 and. 35). The results of seven ' ■ 
institutional care studies show'that this "older group is a growing section 
of the population, and represen4:s a segment — ctimposed. Targely of wopen — 
who are seeking to achieve professional levels of work through the teach-' 
ing profession". ^ 

B. Ethnic Background 

<'''^ Approximately eleven percent of the recent graduates are from 
minority ethnic backgrounds;- proportional participation by minority : 
, groups has not changed si gniiiicantly" from 1973 to 1976. , Due to the^ 
decreased numbers of persons enrolled in teachel^ preparation, the actual 
number of minority persons preparing to be teachers may have been cut 
by one- third: (Chart 36) ' 
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CHART 34 .GEOGRAPHIC BACKGROUND OF TEACHER GRADUATES 
A.CGREGATe UNITED STATES AY 197S - 1976 
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CHART 36. ETHNIC BACKGROUND OF TEACHER GRADUATES 
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C. yamlly Ba 

Tea«ilier edb^ation gradiia^tes are- drawn from alli -^egments^of ^ 
the pppulatlol^wlth a s.ffght bias toward' managerial and professloJial . i^, 
families^. Chart 37 shows the breakdown of recent graduates by the 
principal octupatiori of their father. Approximately four percent of 
these graduates came froiH families where the^^£fl*h«r was a teacher. 
(In addition, eleven percent indicated that their mother was a teacher.) 

D. Participation by Minorities Across Fields ^'^^k 
0^ Training and Types of Institutions ^ j 

Within the 12 J% minorrty teachers, ihe lar^e^t- portion were 
Blacks (7.5%), followed by Hisp/nics (1 ,8%) , l/siansr(0.9%) , and AmeVican 
Indians (0.5%). Minorities pariticipate inWich higher rates in occupa- 
tional/vocational (1(5%) and schoo>s^er^^ (12.5%) fields, both of which 
have high current prospects for employment. However, mi nor tty persons 
have a much lower than average participation ir\ special education (8%). 
(Chart 38) \ 

Chart 39 shows that minority enrollment is concentrated in 
public comprehensive colleges. Cawv^rsely, persons from minority 
backgrounds participate to a much srraller extent than non-minorities 
in private institutions and in university programs. In several states 
(e.g , Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, and Alab^^na)^^ 
many public comprehensive colleges represent the remnants of a previously 
segregated* higher education system. On the other hand, the public 
aipomprehensive college may represent the lowest cost higher education 
opportunit)^available to all residents. The concentration of minori- • i 
ties in ^ch institutions may result from historical precedent, geographical 
locatio^, and financial need rathext^han any nationwide pattern of 
discrimination. , , • 
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} , • Chart 37. FAKILY BA&HROUNa.lJF (IfCENT/tEAC'flR eWaT^ON filftOUATES ' , ' j 
; ■ ' AMREGATE jNnf STjTES AA|975-»m V 
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Chart 38. Oistributjon of BeginningJeacbew from Min^ity Backo ' 
■ By Field pf'Sp£-ciauzation 
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Chart 39. Distribution of Minority ano NoN^Mt/tHORi ty 

BEGINNING TEACHERS ACRO S S . I NST ^TUt/bN TYPCS 

AGfiRESATE UNITBD, STATES AY i g7i5- i Q7ii^ - ^ 
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E. L irmulstl'C Capabilities 

• ^ ■ * * 

Recent graduates do not bring ex t<?nsive skills in foreign, 
languages to the teaching prof^ssiijh (Chart 40). The 1975-1976 grad 
uates do not .have or graduate with a command of foreign, languages . 
which would be required for wides(5read implementation of bilingual 
etjucat ion programs: fewer than three-tenths of one percent (0.3%) 
of the recent gr'aduates have sufficient linguistic competencies to 
participate in such efforts. . *- 

. • . ■ ' ' ■ . ■■ ■ -' 7- ' ■ 

• ■• ' » • . ' - - 

In summary, 'the recent graduates from teacher preparation 
•Institutions are predominantly *#emale. white, middle class', and 
English speaking, cons'i stent with historic patterns. 
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CHART 4 0 
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EXPERIMENTAL DEVELOPMENTS AND THEIR IMPACT ON TEACHER PREPARATION ^ 

c The literature on teacher education for the past fifteen years 
has brought forth a multitude of Inndvatlve strategies for the training 
of teachers. One of the stated purposes of the NSPPT was to track the 
extent to whic^ Innovative methods had permeated the mainstream of 
teacher education. 

The process began with an extensive review of the literature 
on Innovative developments. Based on this review, theNfollowIng struc- 
ture was developed for the classification* of such innovations: 

• "Reality" education : The trend toward ,cond(jct1ng^ a ^ 
^ larger portion of teacher training in a clinical set- ^ 
V ting. The <;h1ef examples of the "reality" education 

movement are found on a continuum of integration of 
field experiences with training, including teacher 
centers, fieltt-based programsr, and microteaching. 

• Compet*"ency- based education : Whicfi represents the 
training of teachers in a situation i^ which the ' . ' , , 
profession-related skills to be obtained. by the 
Study are made explicit and the student is held, ,. 

. accountable for obtaining them. ^ 

• Instruction 'technology : Advances in the fields of . 
media and communications have made the use of 
devices such as videotape and computers in the 
training of teachers possible. 
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c The literature on teacher education for the past fifteen years 
has brought forth a multitude of 1nn6vat1ve strategies for the training 
of teachers. One of the stated purposes of the NSPPT was to track the 
extent to whic^ Innovative methods had permeated the mainstream of 
teacher education. 

The process began with an extensive review of the literature 
on innovative developments. Based on this review, theN^ollowIng struc- 
ture was developed for the class1ficat1on*of such Innovations: 

« 

• "Reality" education : The trend toward ,cond(jct1ng^ a ^ 
^ larger portion of teacher training In a clinical %et- _ 

V ting. The Qhi&f examples of the "reality" education 

movement are found on a continuum of integration of 
field experiences with training, including teacher 
. centers, f1el4rbased programs^, and microteaching. 

/ 

' ■ ' • Competency-based education : Which represents the 
training of teachers in a si^tuation i^ which the 
profession-related skills to be obtained. by the 
^ study are made explicit and the student is held, 
. accountable for obtaining them. ^ 

. ■ ' • Instruction 'technology : Advances in the fields of 
media and communications have made the use of 
devices such as videotape and computers in the 
training of teachers possible. 



^li*. .; The NSPPT was designed to prov,ide a basic "snapshot" of teacher 
preparation as an entity at a given period during AY 1975-19764U i t did 
not focus upon fspecifiVinnovative prograrfis, but rather, provides^? repre- 
sentative national picture of the extent to which a variety of practice^ 
(both traditional and "innovative") are spread throughout teacher educa- 
tion. It is possible to employ previous surveys, notably those of Johnson 
and the AACTE/ETS** to establish trends in the process of adoption of ^ 
i nnovaitioris . 

The remainder of this section is devoted to the di scussion of 
the G^ent.jto'whish each of the major categories of innovation have become 

a part of teacher preparation. • ■ 

• ' ■ / 

- * 

A. "Reality" Education 

.' Operating under the phi loso'^h/ of "learning by doing", a wide 
variety of experimenters have undertaken prdgrams which. bnjr the distinc- 
tion between professional coursework and clinical experiences. These 
experiments fepl^eserji an attempt to minimise the difficul tieswhich often 
occur when knowledge is transplanted from the college classroom to the 
actual school setting. ' « . ^ 

^ Teacher education programs which incorporate the concept. of 
reality education into their curricula provide students with early and 
continuous exposure to the actual teaching situation. Jhis is generally 
accomplished through the use of teacher centers, early field experiences- 
or microteaching, as discussed below. 



* -Johnson, J. A^ A National Survey of Student Teacher Programs . ' 
(DeKalb, Illfnois: Northern Illinois University), 1968.- 

** Sherwin, S. S. Teacher Education: A Status Report . {Princeton,. 
ETS/AACTE), 1973. , >. , 
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1 . Teacher Center s ' . 

Teacher centers (also referred to'' as teacher education scftooU 
and renewal- centers) are partnerships between the publ ic ' school sys-feni 
and the teacher- traiini ng system. Their object is to bring university 
instruction and the learning activities of the public 'school cToSer 
together. 

While teacher centers differ in design, tfiey. are generally 
training complexes or places where public schools, colleges and univer- 
sities, community members and public agencies can bring their resources 
together to shape teacher training activities. At the preservice le^e|, 
trainees are provided with teaching experiences in these centers and a^e 
usually supervised by an "interdiscipl inary team. 



^ » 



Although research in the effectiveness of teacher centers 4s 
limited, a review by Young* indicates that they may be quite beneficial 
in terms of: 

if 

• Providing the student teacher with exposure to 

^" '"' ■ a'^^t^road variety of instructional media and 

f ^ . . • 

' . . teaching styles . 

• Fostering a style of instruction which encourages 
pupil participation. • '. " 



>?, • ?€evelopjing imaginative and stimulating teacher 
behaviors . - 



•X. 



Young, D. B. "Teacher Centers Make' A pfeejence. " Paper presented 
at AERA: Minneapolis, March 1970,.ERI'C-^^ 
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y . ^ The NSPPT investigated the extent tt> which institutions are 
Jnvol^d 1n teacher centers. It is possible to compare these clata With 
*^ose of Johnson . * The results are shown in Table 3/ ' 

The data indicate that the teacher center movement has grown 
somewhat in the past nine years. In 1968, Jphnson found that 22% of the 
institutions were affilia^t^d with teacher centeVs; by 1975, thirty-six 
percent of the institutions had become involved with such centers. 

The Johnson data do not permit any flirther analysis; however, 
the NSPPT data may be subjected to further treatment: - 

^ 

• In general, teacher centers are consistent with the 
philosophy of "reality" education in that more than 
three-qua>^t6;rs of the institutions who are involved 
are affiliated with centers located in .the schools, 

• Sixty-four percent of the public institutions were ,^ 
involved with teacher centers as opposed to nineteen . 
percent of the private institutions. However, 101 

of the 110 centers located on^ campus were in public ^ 
institutions. ' ' H ^ 

• Tocher centers appear to be very -gtttraq^t^^ to uni,« 
versities: 73% of the universities were affiliated 
with, teacher centers as contrasted wi th 49% of- the 
comprehensive colleges and 17% of the liberal arts 
institutions. ' • * . ' 



Johnson, op. cit. 
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TABLE 3 

INVOLVEMENT OF INSTITUTIONS WITH TEACHER CENTERS BY 
TYPE OF INSTITUTION AND LOCATION OF TEACHER CENTER 

AGGREGAJ^jJJUTE^Sm 









S.P.P.T. 1975 


TYPE OF INSTlTUTinNi 


Johnson* 

( 1968 ) 


TOTAL 

INSTITUTIONS 
WITH 

CENTERS 


INSTITUTIONS 
WITH 

CENTERS 
ON-CAMPUS 


INSTITUTIONS 
WITH 
CENTERS 
IN LEA 


ALL INSTITUTIONS COMBINED 


253 (22%) 


413 (36%) 


Tin f 1 n y ) 


303 (26%) 


ALL PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 




272 (64%) 


101 C 24% ) 


171 (40%) 


ALL PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 
N=727 ♦ 


- 


141 (19%) 


9 ( 1%) 


132 (18%) 


UNIVERSITIES N=150 




109 (73%) 


40 (27%) 


69 (46%) 


PUBLIC N=97 
PRIVATE N=53 


- 


76 (78%) 
33 (62%) 


31 (32%) 
9 (17%) 


45 (46%) 
24 (45%) 


COMPREHENSIVE COLLEGES 
N=438 




216 { 49% ) 


7(5 (16%) 


136 (33%) 


PUBLIC N-303 
PRIVATE N=135 




196 (65%) 
' 10 { 7%) 


70 (23%) 
0(0%) 


126 (42%) 
, ,10 ( 7%) . 


LIBERAL ARTS N=563 




y o \ \ ( /q } 


0 


'-98 ( 17%) / 


PUBLIC N- 24 
PRIVATE N=^539 ' 




0 

98 (18%) 


.0 
^ 0 


0 

'96 (18%) 


* Johnson, 0£. cit. 

1 
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• 78111 of the public universities were affiliated with 
teacher centers. However this group also had the 
highest percentage of centers which were located 
on-campus. 

• Liberal arts institutions reported exclusive parti- 
cipation with teacher centers located in the schools. 

^ The apparent commitment to teacher centers located in the LEA 

may, however, reflect a resource factor In addition to a commitment to 
reality education, as shown in the analysis of NSPPT data on the sources 
of funding for teacher centers, as presented in Table 4. 

TABLE 4 

SOURCES .PF FUNDING FOR TEACHER CENTERS BY LOCATION 
OF TEACHER CENTER: DATA ARE THE AVERAGE PERCENTAGE 
CONTRIBUTION FOR EACH SOURCE OF FUNDING. AGGREGATE 
UNITED. STATES, ,AY 1975-1976. 



Location of 
Teacher Campus 

On-Campus 

In Schools 



Education 
Unit 

51.4% 

15.0% 



Local 

Education 

A gency 

28.6% 

51 .0% 



Federal 
or State 
Government 

15.7% 

31 .6% 



Other 
Sources 

4.2% 

2.4% 



The substantial resource contributions of local education agen- 
cies and those of government cannot be discounted as a factor in the 
attractiveness of teacher centers -- particularly those in the schools. 
This would shed some light on. the apparent exclusive preference of the , 
resouVoe-poor 'Tib&ra4--m-ts--4^ for teacher centers located in 

the local education agency. 



< 
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Teacher centers have grown in popularity; in 1975, 
36% of the institutions reported such affiliations 
with centers, up from 22% in 1968. Of 413 insti- 
tutions reporting affiliations, 303 indicated that 
the center was located in the schools. However, 
any commitment to reality education deduced from 
these data must be tempered by the fact that insti- 
tutions of higher education contribute only 15% of 
the funds to the operation of teacher centers located 
in LEAs. The data are evidence of increasing coopera- 
tion between the schools and institutions of higher 
education in the preparation of teachers. 



2. Early Field Experiences 

Some innovations in teacher education have emphasized field 
experiences, and start with clinical experience early in the prospective 
teacher's program. Such experiences often take the form of teaching 
assistantships in the public schools, with the bulk of teacher training 
Still remaining within the college or university. They can, however, 
run the continuum to full-time student placement in the public schools 
with professional coursework provided to the students at the public 
school site by college or university personnel. 

The NSPPT data shown in Cha^rts 31 and 32 have documented 
the trend 'toward early field experiences and a broader differentiation 
of roles. » 



0-, 



analysis stu)wn in lahh^ !> r'pf locts influcMico of the 

early field exptnM(Mu:(?s niovenuM^t. . 



FABLt: f> 

TEACHER TRAINEC ROLES IN FIELD EXPERIENCE BY YEAR. 
DATA ARE THE PERCENTAGES OF CLOCK-HOURS IN EACH 
ACTIVITY IN EACH YEAR AS REPORTED BY THE HEADS OF 
INDIVIDUAL TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS. AGGREGATE 
UNITED STATES, AY 1975-1976. 



1/ 



T ype of activj uy 

lJN^lJPrF^Vir;ED CONTACT 
n[JSE£RVATIGN 



CO PARTICIPATION WITH 
A TFACHFR 



Fresh man Sophomore 

39% 7% 
37% 25% 



2A% 



ACTUAL TEACHING 



INTERNSHIP 



100% 



55% 
13% 

100% 



Junior 
1% 

20% 

67% 
12% 



100% 



Senior Fifth 



2% 

30% 

63% 

5% 
100% 



2% 

16% 

40% 

42% 
100% 



1/ UNSUPERVISED CONTACT INCLUDES THOSE EXPERIENCES IN WHICH THEIstUDENT IS 
EXPECTED TO ACCUMULATE A SPECIFIED NUMBER OF HOURS IN CONTACT WITH PLPILS 
. (E.G., RECREATION WORK Off RESIDENTIAL EXPERIENCES)." 



The data show a gradual progression from unsupervised contact 
through actual teaching during the entire program of teacher preparation, 



ERIC 



The early field experiences movement has had an 
effect in bringing teacher education into con- 
gruence with the 'Veality" of the classroom. 
Teacher trainees receive a gradual exposure to 
teaching, often beginning in the freshman year, 
in a broadly differentiated set of roles. 



3- Microteaching 

A family of techniques known as "microteaching" has grown up 
around the twin concepts of laboratory control and learning-to-teach-by- 
teaching. The intent of microteaching techniques is to provide the stu- 
dent with an opportunity to teach to real pupils while retaining the 
ability to control extraneous variation by doing the training on the 
college campus in a laboratory-like situation. The process of micro- 
teaching assumes that the teaching role can be analyzed into a series of 
discrete units and that training in these discrete units can be synthe- 
sized into effective teaching; the paradigm i^or microteaching is as 
follows: 

(1) The student receives systematic exposure to 
a specific teaching situation- 

(2) The student is given opportunity to practice 
the technique in a short lesson with 4-5 
pupils. 



(A) A rpt.ord MX) ot t.tu' jjrMc.t.icc Ic.soii ii. mddo 
(often li'^Jtu) V i (l(M)t<i|)(' ) for- vicwiinj by the 
'. t iitU.'nt . 

(4) A critiquo of Lho It^ssot) is pr'ovided by a 
specially t;rain(Kl supervisor., 

(!)) J\)c student is [irovidod with the opportunity 
to re-p"S,c:^n and re- teach the lesson to another 
small (jroup of pupils. This session may also \ 
be recorded and critiqued for the student by 
a supervisor. 

Research* has indicated that mi croteaching has limited effects 
in chanqinq teaching behaviors except under circumstances where one-one 
interaction between trainee and supervisor takes place. The implication 
is that microteaching is at worst ineffective and at best very costly in 
terms of both labor and equipment. Thus, one would expect the institution 
and/or iridividual teacher education program to consider the resource ques- 
tion very carefully in any decision to adopt micro teachi ng . 

The NSPPT survey of faculty inquired about the use of micro- 
teaching within the teacher preparation program. These resul ts al ong 
with data from Johnson's** survey and that of the AACTE/ETS*** are 
presented in Table 6. 



* c McDonald, F. J. "A Behavior Modification View of Micro- 
teaching". Paper presented at AERA, April, 1973 ERIC ED 076561 

** Johnson, 0£. cjt. 
*** Sherwin, ojd. cit. 
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Thus, it appedrs that mi croteacfii nq has declined in use after 



being widely implemented. Given the resource problems associated with 
teacher education during the past few years, it is likely that the high 
costs associated with microtedching have contributed to its decline. 



Microteaching, a technique which combines laboratory 
control with actual teaching, came to enjoy great 
popularity in the period 1968-1977. However, the 
technique is essential ly very costly. During the 
period 1973-1975, which was associated with enroll- 
ment decline and tight resources, microteaching 
has decreased in usage in teacher education. 
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U. (.oinpct tMuy li, I •.('*! I (lu( .1 1 1 on 

llir iMovniicril tow.ifd ( ouri 1 .ib t 1 i f y in fciifiirx) ci.wc [)()Wt'rful 
iinp«'tu', tow.ird 1 ckp 1 i ( 1 1 •. t <) t rnit-n t ot Ihr (Oinpj't.cru ic. n-cujircd tor 
t.ho tul 1 1 I liiuMit. ot ttic p?-oft'sMon.»l folr ot the tJNU.lwr <uul ir) tfu* 
'.t.ructur inc] ot tf,uht>r ('(iLir.H.ion .uoufHl tlifso coinpo t.ciu; i . To date, 
this iiKivenx^nt. tur. fuul ton-. i dcr.tt) I o imp.u t, upon cduci t. i or) at. tlu> stdto 
levol; ninctctMi state-, havo iivtdc c oinpctcrK y-based teacher education manda- 
tory. Givon those torc.cs. Mu- NSfM'T conducted an investigation of the 
extent to which the comi)<;^.en( y-t)<r.ed ntovement liad spread tliroughout 
teaclier education. ' ^ 

I. Presence of Statements of Lea^nin(J Objectives 
or Competenc ies 

Cooper and Weber* define a competency-based (or performance- 
based) teacher education program as "a program in which the competencies 
to be acquired by the student and the criteria to be applied in assessing 
the competency of the student are made explicit and the student is held 
accountable for meeting tliese criteria".^ 

Accordingly, the NSPPT began its investigation of competency-., 
based teacher education by inquiring into the existence of statements^f 
learning objectives or competencies which are the theoretical precondi- 
tions to such programs. As docunnented i n' Chart 28 (above), about ijalf of 
the teacher education programs have adopted some form of statement of 
competencies to be attained by teacher trainees. 



* Cooper, J. and Weber, W.- Competency -Based Educatio n: A Scenario . 
(Washington, D. C: American Tssociation of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, 1972.) 



?. N.iturt' of .CompcftMu.y Slat cnM'tif 

Schdlor.k* Mjoiinri /(Mi Uic l.fircc b.r. i( fomi-. whi( fi the ( ompct rti< y 
sttituifH^nt. nviy t.<\kr: 



(?) Performat^ce criteria whirli arc u'.cd to a'.so-.'. 

the toacfiirKj tx'haviors and qivt' cvidonco of tho 
attainimMit. of prof cs'. i on- re 1 a fed skill".. 

(3) Product criteria wfiich are used to assess the 
trainee's ability to teach by examioiruj the 
achievement of .{)upils tauqht by the trainee. 



The NSPPT investigated tlie extent to which each of these defini- 
tions had been employed in producing the statements of competencies. Heads 
of individual teaci^er preparation programs were asked to select only one 
of the (above) three definitions as "best", approximately the definition 
of "competency" or -'ilearning objective" in this program. The data from 
this inquiry are presented in Table 7, on the following page. 



The data indicate that the predominant definition used in the 



specification of competencies is that of the profession-related sjri 1 1 , 
followed closely by the more traditional knowl_eji_2e definition. Only 
5.7% of the programs have moved toward the assessment of teacher trainees 
based upon the achievement of the pupils which they teach. 



* Schalock, H. D., et. al. n^n _for Ma^ria^n^_the^^jveJ_^^^ 
Imp lementatio n, and Opera tioji^ of a ^odej Elementary Teacher 
E?ucatior\ Program. TMonmouth, Oregon: Oregon College of 
Education, T570.1 



\ 



(1) 



Knowledge criteria wliich arc used to .issess the 
co()nitive unders tand i n(| of to[)i( s rd.ited to 
effective professional [x-r f oriiuHice . 
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PREDOINfllNANT DEFINITION OF 'COMPETENCY* OR 

•Leading Objective" Used in Projgrams 
Teacher Preparationi By Field of Training.. 
Data are Wei GHT^b'-NAt^BN^AL Estimate^ Based 
ON A Probability SAMPj^^E^qF 505. Programs. 

Fj^LL. 1975. 



/ 



-^^^ ' " 


PRODUCT 
CRITERIA" 


PERFORMANCE 
CRITERIA 


KNOWLEDGE 
CRITERIA 

4 — 


i 

1 


OTHER 
CRITERIA ' 

* 


r^D STATE- 
COMPETEt'CI 


ES 


FIELD OF TRAINllsiG 


NUMBeR OF 
PROGRAMS 


PEFCEJST 


NUMBER OF 
PPOGffAMS 


PERCENT 


NUMBER OF 
PROGRAMS 


PERCEsnr- 


^IU^BER OF 
'PROGRAMS— 


PERCENT 


NUMBER CF 
PROGRAMS 


pERCEh|T 


ALL FIELDS COMBINED 


197 


5.7 


1635 


*47, 2 


961 


27.8 


'\ 

- '^Z 


5.8 


467 


• I 
■t 

13.4 


ELEMENTARY 


■56 


5.2 


S99 


55."^ 


229 


21.2 


y 


4.9 


139 


12.9 


SeCQNOARY 


. 85 


7. 3 


532 


45.9 


288 ^ 


2^^ 9, 


73 


€.3 


181 


1^6 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


17 


3. A 


260 


'55.4 


' 126 


25 .0 


30 


5.8 


61 


11 .9 


OCCUPAT lONAL/VOCATI ONAL 


30 


7.2 




30.4 


192 


AS. 9 


20 


A.Q 


49 


n.7 


SCHOOL 5UFPCRT 


9 


3.2 


97 


32.8 


126 


A2.7 


, 26 


8.7 


37 


12.6 





Within'^the various fields of specialization, Elementary, \ 
secondary and special education programs follow this general trend « 
toward the specification of competencies in terms of profession- 
related skills. However, within the fields erf occup^utional/vocational 
education and school support personnel prof^aration, knowledge criteria 
predominate. ^ . \ ' 

'■ ' ^ ' .\ ■ \ - . ^ 

• 3'. Faculty Resources Available for Competency- 
Based Teacher Education* > ; 

The transition of American teacher education to competency- 
bakd teacher education (CBTE) will require a considerable base of • 
experience on the part of teacher education faculty in the development 
of such programs. The'NSPPT sought to determine the extent to which 
faculty had gained experience with CBTE; as;cordingly , questions were 
asked on the questionnaire for faculty about the presence, nature, and 
duration of CBTE-related experience. These data are summarized in 
Table 8, on the following page. 

'I. The data indicate that for all types of institutions, approxi 

mately three-quarters of the faculty have had some experience with CBTE 
.and *that this experience is of approximately three years (2.6) duration 
The most frequently found type of experience was in the development of 
CBTE courses or units (57%), followed by teaching of such courses (48%) 
Approximately forty percent of the faculty had some experience in the 
evaluation of CBTE programs. 

Whi^ the distribution of fa'p^ulty with CBTE experience was 
relatively uniform across types of institution^, several points of 
qualitative interest were noted: 



r 
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Nature of Faculty/ iNvaLVEMENT with Compe 
BASED Teacher Education (CBTE)i Bv Type 
Institution. Data, are Weighted National 
Estimates Based on a Probability Sample, 
Fall , 297^5 . 



TENCY- 
OF 

Fall , 



/■ V 

/ :' 

INSTITUTiarJ TYPE 


-0 


PERCENT Of 


ALL FACULTY WITHIN INSTITUTION 


TYPE 




PERSON- YEARS 
EXPERIENCE . 
WITH CBTE 


PERCENT 
REPORTING 
NO EXPERIENCE 
WITH CBTE 


PERCENT 

REPORTING 

SOME 

EXPERIENCE 
WITH CBTE 


EXPERIENCE IN 
DEVeLOPMENT OF 
CBTE COURSES 
OR UNITS 


EXPERIENCE IN 
TEACHING OF 
CBTE COURSES 
OR LNITS 


EXPERIENCE IN 
EVALUATION OF 
'CSTE COURSES 
□R UNITS 


OTHER 

<!bte 

EXPERIENCE 


ALL INSTITUTIONS COMBINED 


26.2 


73.8 


57.4 


48. 1 


37. a 


9.9 


2.6 


ALL PUBLIC INf.TlTL/TIONS' 




75. 8 


59.5 


50.8 


" 41 . 1 




2. '9 


ALL PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 

u 




68.8 


51 .9 


41.2 


29.4 




2.3 


UNIVERSITIES 


27. 1 


72. 9 ^ 


55,8 


45.7 


40.8 


9.7 


2.9 


- ' PLJE3LIC 


27.7 


72. 3 


53.0 


41.5 


37.8 


10.3 


3. 1 


. - PRIVATE 


2^.3 


75. 7 


63.6 


65, i 


55.0 


7.0 


2.7 




23.6 


76.(4 , 


6;. 2 


53.3 


40. 3 


8.9 


2.6 


PUBLIC 


20.5 


79. 5 


64. 9 


57.5 


43.6 


8.2 


3,0 


PRIVATE 


36. 7 


63. 3 


45.7 


35.6 


25.5 


11.7 


2. J 


LIBERAL ARTS 


33.7 


66. 3 


a6.4 


34.0 


22.3 


13.8 


2.0 


PUtiLiC 


52.2 


47.8 


30.7 


27.2 


27.2 


30.7 


i i.s\ 


PRIVATE V. 


29.6 . 


70. 4 


49.8 


35.5 


21.3 


10.0 


/ 2.3 \ 



NOTE: Row PERCENTAGES DO NOT ADD TO lOOX BECAUSE 
OF PERMISSIBLE MULTIPLE RESPONDING ON 
QUEs'tIONS dealing with the NATURE OF CBTE 
EXPERIENCE. 
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Faculty in publ^ic^ institutions reported more CBTE 
experiences than. those in pifM^te institutions. 

• Faculty in comprehensive colleges reported the 
most CBTE experiences while those in liberal 
arts institutions reported the least. ^ 

"•^ In general, university faculty reported the most 
years of experience with CBTE, 

^ ' The data show that teacher education has had a variety , of 

experiences with CBTE; however, this experience is of relatively brief 

' duration, occurring generally within the past three or four years. 
Thus, the character of faculty resources for the development of CBT^ 
is one of breadth, not 'depth. 



The movement towards accountability in teaching has 
^stimulated the development of techniques for teacher 
training keyed to profession-related competencies. 
Approximately half the nation's teacher edtication 
programs have adopted statements of competencies 
or learning objectives, which are stated chiefly 

i'n terms of skills and knowledge to be possessed 
y the teacher. Approximately three-quarters of 
the teacher education faculty have had some 
experience with competency-based instruction, 
but at an average depth of less than three years. 



C. Instructional Technology 

Many recent developments in media and communications nave 
h^[ld the promise that technology could make a substantial contribution 
ta education |in general and teacher-training in particular. The 
following discussion treats XU^ frequency of use of five major appli- 
cations of technology in the Professional education of teachers as 
identified in a 1970 study \fy the Associated Organizations for Teacher 
Education.* This paper cannot, however, treat questions related to- th^ 
effect-s of instructional technology on productivity, individualization 
or improved access to education. 

- 1 . Simulations . 

Simulation is defined, as "representation of several variables 
in the same arrangement as they occur in a particular natural or artifi- 
cial system. Once such arrangements or cq^nditions are established, the 
resultant display can be seen as a model of reality which may be amend- 
able to interaction and manipulation."** 

t 

Simulations are another innovative method of merging theory 
with practice. They may be used, for 'example, to involve student teachers 
in decision-making situations where skills and knowledge must be used 
that normally would not be applicable until the first real teaching situa- 
tion. Simulations -have the advantage of providing a respons.ive environ- 
ment and of telescoping time for the purpose "of reducing and managing 
reality., . 



•3k 



* Associated Organization for Teacher Education. "Instructional 
Technology in Teacher Education." (Washington, D.C., 1970.) 
. ERIC ED 050050 

** Cruickshank, D. R. "The Nature of ^Simulations and Games." 
Educational Technology 12 , pp. 17t19, July 1972. 
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On the other harnd, simulations require specialized materials^ 
and small groups and may be costly in terms of consumable resources 
and labor. 

« 

The NSPPT data may be compared with data collected by the 
AA?TE/ETS* in 1973, as shown in Tarble 9.^ 

»TABLE 9 

•% 

USE OF SIMULATIONS IN TEACHER EDUCAT I OMr PROGRAMS 
AGGREGATE UNITED STATES 

AACTE NSPPT 
1973 1975 

Percent of Teacher 
Education Programs 

Using Simulations . 61.0%- 31.8% 

The data indicate that simulations have declined considerably 
in frequency of use since 1973. 

2. Human Relations T raining 

Critics such as Nash** have expressed -the view that the teacher 
education curriculum is not concerned enough with 1 iberal , education, 
specialized knowledge in an academic area, the values and attitudes of 
.the trainee, or the dilemmas of the larger society within which the 



* Sherwin, S. S- Op., tit > ^ 

** Nash, R. J. "Commitment to Competency: The New Fetishism in 
Teacher Education." Phi Delta Kappan 52 , pp. 240-243, 
December, 1970. 
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school is located. Nash speaks for the need of training programs which 
confront the reality of values, attitudes, and social crises as wel-1 
as jDr^jvide. students with the baajc skills they will need in the classroom. 

Innova^ve programs have been incorporated into the curriculum 
of so?he teacher education prograyjis" whi ch deal with the affective side of ^ 
prospective teachers. Such programs often teriped sens^i tivity training, 
group dynamics, awareness training, or human relations training gene- 
rally attempt to help clarify the values and attitudes of individual stu- 
dents 'and to help the student understand how he relates to others. 

A comparison of the NSPPT data with those coflected by Johnson* 
in 1968 is shown, in Table 10. 

TABLE 10 

USE OF HUMAN RELATIONS TRAINING IN 
TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

, Johnson NSPPT 
1968 1975 . 



Percent of Teacher 
Education Programs 
Using Human Relations 

Training 14.0% 18.1% 

The data would indicate that human ^lations training has 
made relatively little penetration into American teacher education. 



* Johnson, J. A. Og^. ci t . 
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3. Use of Video or Audio Tape Recorders 

^ Bailey* reports on recent experiments with Video materials 
a^t the University of Nebraska and Kansas State University in the 
credential profile a new method for helping place teachers in the 
field, Called the Video Credential Profile, it includes: (1) video- 
taped personal interview of the candidate with college or university 
personnel; (2) videotaped micro-demonstration, of the candidate's pre- 
vious teaching performances. Segments include teacher performance of 
set, closure, questionning, and reinforcement skills, and the (3) 
traditional written^pr6f i le. ' ^ 

Other institutioM have used both video and audio tapes to 
give an added dimension to many aspects of Reaching besides previously 
discussed innovations such as micro teaching and simulation. 

A comparison of NSPPT data with Johnson's 1968 data is found 

/ 

in'Table 11 , below. i 




TABLE 11 

USE OF VIDEO AND AUDIO RECORDERS 
.IN TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Johnson NSPPT 
1968 1975 



Per^cent of Teacher 
Education Programs 



Using Video And/Or 

Audio Tape Recorders 31.0% ^ 35.0% 



* Bailey, G. D. "Can Videotaped Credentials Revolutionize Teacher 
Placement"- Educational Leadership 31 , pp. 457-459, February, 
1974. 
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The data would indicate that the use of video and audio tape 
recorders has been relatively stable over the sevefT year period, involv- 
ing about ohe-third of the teacher education programs.' 

4. Techniques for the Analysis of Classroom Interaction 

The analysis of classroom interactions between the teacher and 
pupil has its roots in the work of social psychologists in the 1940's 
in the 'Effects of teacher behaviors on learning. A large body of litera- 
ture on tl^is subject has since developed; in support of this, a'^variety 
of techniques for the measurement and analysis of these interactions have 

also been developed. 

ty 

Mirrors for Behavior , published by Research for Better .School s , 
Inc. (one of the NIE regional labs) describes 79 separate interaction 
analysis techniques and contains over 700 references to studies employing 
them. 

The NSPPT data on the frequency of use of Interaction analysis 
may be compared with both those of the AACTE/ETS (1973) and Johnson (1968), 
as shown in Table 12. 

TABLE 12 

US^ OF INTERACTION ANALYSIS TECHNIQUES 
\ IN TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

Johnson AACTE/ETS NSPPT 
1968 1973 1975 

Percent of Teacher , 
Education Programs / 
Using Interaction 

Analysis Techniques 10.0% 55.0% 71.4% 

Clearly, interaction analysis techniques have grown to a point 
.^wide acceptance in teacher education in the past seven years. 
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5. Bloom's TaxononTY of Educational Objectives * 

The teacher must target instruction to meet a variety of 
learning objectives for his/her pupils.^ Although all children are 
unique, there are aspects of learning '/Which are sCifficiently similar 
to permit the construction of taxonomlesiwhich , like their botanical 
counterparts, permit the classification df educa,tional outcomes in a • ^ 
useful fashion* Bloom* an* Bloom and Krathwohl** developed taxonomies 
of both tH^ cognitive and affective <iomains of childi^en's behaviors. 
These taxonomies have been used in a variety of ways to plan, conduct 
and evaluate instruction: 

• It is possible to develop a lesson around sets 
and sub-sets of objectives. ' 

• Njt is possible to construct tests based on 

the taxonomy. 

Thus, Bloom*s taxonomy is a form of tool which has the potential 
for serving the teacher's day-to-day information processing needs Huch in 
the same fashion as the Linnaen X^^xonomy serves the botanist or biologist. 

The NSPPT gathered information about the use of Bloom's Taxonomy. 
These data are shown in comparison with those gathered by Johnson (1968) in 
Table 13- 



Bloom, B. Taxonon\y of Educational Objectives: Cognitive Domain . 
(New York: McKay, 1956.) 

Bloom, B. and Krathwohl, D. Taxonomy of Educational Objectives: 
The Classification of Educational Goals . (New York: McKay, 1964. ) 
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TABLE 13- 

,USE OF BLOOM'S TAXONOMY OF EDUCATIONAL 
OBJECTIVES IN TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Percent pf Programs 
Using Bloom's Taxonomy 



Johnson 




1968 - 


1975 


16.0% 


52. n 



Thus, Bloom's Taxonomy has /increased in "frequency of if^age 
*, over the seven year period from 1^68 to 1975. - 



1 1 :. 
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The Federal government, through .jK5th the Office of 
Education and the National Institute of Education, 
has encouraged the dissemination and use of innova- 
tive practices in teacher education. The NSPPT was 
designed, to build upon both the Johnson (1968) and 
AACTpETS (1973) surveys to track the use of such 
Innovations. The results suggest that: 

• Labor-inten*sive (and, hence, costly) innova- 
tions such as microteaching ->9nd" simulation 
have decreased in usage, ^fter an apparent 
surge in popularity. ^ 

• Interactiq^n analysis (e.g,, Flanders system) 
and Bloom's Taxonomy have moved from experi- 
mental status to wide-spread usage. Both of 
these systems are characterized by low cost, 
ease of transfer from one type of classroom 
to another, and absence of expensive equip-^ 

ment. 

J 

• Sensitivity training has made litjjle or no 
penetration into teacher education since 
1968. 
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TECHNICAL APPENDIX 

Source of Data 

The purpose of the National Survey' of the Preservice 
Preparation of Teachers wa^ to obtain reliable national estimates ^ 
of the supply of education personnel, and to provide detailed 
information about the characteristics of programs, students and 
faculty involved in preservice education. The survey is intended 
to provide information about preservi^ie teacher-training as offered 
in the nation's 1151 schools, colleges and departments of education. 
The estimates appearing in this report are based on data collected 
from four separate samples of: 

• 240 insti tutions which prepare teachers 

• 505 separate teaclier preparation programs 

• 3600 students in their final year of teacher preparation 

I 

• 480 full-time education facul ty . 

The sample of i nsti tu tions was a single stage stratified random- 
sample allocated proportional to the production of teachers in 
AY 1970-1971, the most recent data available during the survey 
design period. 

All distinct teacher education pro grams (e.g., elementary, 
secondary, special educat ion ,y etc . ) within an institution were 
asked to complete a questionnaire, and thus constitute a-stratified 
sample of programs, 
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Each* institution was asked to construct a random sample 
of 15 students and. 2 -faculty. Thus, the samples of students and 
faculty constitute a two stage stratified sample. 

The stratification variates are described below: 

A. Control 



1- Public ") 
2. Private 

/ 

Institution Type 



B. 



Universities : Institutions which offer a wide variety 
of programs at both undergraduate and graduate levels 
and professional training in medic^ine and law. 



2. Comprehensive Colleges : Institutions which offer 
programs at the undergraduate and graduate level with 
no professional training in ei ther medicine or law. 

3. Liberal Arts Colleges : Institutions which offer primarily 
undergraduate programs with the occasional graduate 
program not exceeding the master's level. 

Size with respect to teacher preparation 

1. Sma 1 1 : 0-100 teachers prepared in 1971 

2. Medium : 101-500 /teachers prepared in 1971 

3. Large : more tham^OO teachers prepared in 1971. 
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The sample was selected from a universe list carefully prepared 
' for this study by cross-referencing data from the NCES EDSTAT 
system vn'th the membership lists of professional organizations. 
With the assistance of Dr. Egon Guba of Indiana University, the 
population list was verified by ^ mailing to all state directors 
of teacher education and certification. , 

Cornell's method was employed to fix the sample size 
to seek a five percent coefficient of variance at ninety-five percent 
(tv/o Sigma) confidence. 

Survey Procedure . " . 

^ Instrument design was based on an extensive review of the 
literature and interviews with over 100 key educational decision- 
■ jjiakers representing federal and state governments, institutions of 

higher education, commi ssions , and professional organization^. The 

^nstrul^lents were subjected to field-test and extensive review^ 
by both the. NCES and the 0MB. 

Instruments were mailed during November of 1975. A 
national network of regij^l representatives was employed to 
encourage response to the survey and to solve technical "problems 
associated with the study. 

Where applicable, two follow-up letters were sent to 
institutions and a final telephone confact was employed to obtain 
the overall 82% rate of participation in the survey. 



O jrnell , F. 6. A Stratfield Rand'om ''Sample of a Finite Population, 
nl^jurnal of the American St atistical Asso ciation 42, 523-532 

— : ^ 124 
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Manual and machine editing of the forms were used to check 
the data for accuracy/consistency, and response within limits. 
The estimation procedure involved in the study involved two steps: 

• Adjustment for nonresponse using the method of random 
replacement , r 

• Inflation of the data by the inverse 0/ the school's . 
probability of selection 

Table A-1 shows the number of institutions in the universe and both 
the expected and obtained response to each of the survey instruments. 

Reliability of the Estimates 

Since the estimates in this report are based on a sample, 
they differ somewhat from the figures that would have. been obtained 
from a complete census using, the same forms and proceedures. 
Particular care should be exercised in the interpretation of figures 
based on a relatively small number of cases as well as smal 1 
differenc&s between estimates. As is common to all survey work, the 
results are subject to errors of response and nonrepo'rting 
v/ell as those due to sampling variability. 

The standard error is the measure of sampling variability - 
that is. of the fluctuations which occur because a sailiple rather than 
the whole of the population is surveyed; As calculated for this 
report, the stand.ar^d error also partially measures the effect of 
certain response and processing errors', but it does not measure 
any systematic biases in the data. The chances are 68 out of 100 . 
that an estimate from^a sample would differ from a complete 9ensus 

*C.F. M.H. Hansen, et. ai. Sample Survey Methods and Theory (Vol. I) 
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figure by less than the standard error. The chances are about 

95 out of 100 that the difference would be less than twice the 
standard error. 

The figures presented in Tables A-2 through A-5 

represent the standard errors for key data contained in this 
report, ' 
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STANIIAUD (-RRdRS TOR KF Y rSTItlATm llASFD [Kl 
Tlir QUI STIOriNAIRL [OR INST I RITIOMS , I NCI.UDl ri(; 
VALUES OF EACH FSTIMATT AMH COU riGlFflf or VARIATUKI (C.V. ) 



OVf.RALI. PUBLIC 



PRIVATE 



COMPRE- 
HENSIVE LIBERAL 
UriIVERSITY COLLEGE ARTS 



NIMClR RES'^O'IPKIG 



EliROLLMEilT 
AY 1975- 1976 



ESTIMATE 
STD ERROR 
C.V. 



(6G 



4S52n?, 
10139 
0.021 



114 

339309 
91G1 
0.027 



46 



145889" 
7149 
0,049 



56 



105285 
7265 
0.069 



79 



300184 
12508 
0.042 



25 



79738 
6618 
0.083 



BACHELOR'S 
DECREES 
V/I'TH CER- 
TIFICATE 
.".Y 1972-1973 



ESTIMATE 
"^S STD ERROR 



322424 
10313 
/ 0.032 



202-1 7J! 
7694 
0,033 



119946 
6537 
0,053 



67064 
4895 
0,073 



197323 
4669 
0.049 



58037 
5339 
0.092 



BACHELOR'S 

DEGREES 

WITH CER-' 

TIFICATE 

M 1973-1974 



ESTIMATE 
\ STD ERROR 
C.V. 



295515 
0.030 



1902P.3 
6650 
0.035 



105232 
5472 
0.052 



65183 
4563 
0.070 



182800 
8967 
0.049 



47532 
4325 
0.091 



BACHELOR'S 
DEGREES 
WITH CER- 
TIFICATE 
AY 1974-1975 

TUITICri 

AriD FEE,S 

AY 1975-1976 



(ESTIMATE 
STD ERROR 
C.V. 



(Estimate 

j STD pROR 



25;;554 
7493 
0.029 



, 981 
22 
0.022 



160545 
4977 
0.031 



592 
17 
0.029 



98009 
5096 
0.052 



1965 
94 
0.048 



63731 
4525 
0.071 



1058 
73 
0.069 



158659 
7933 
0.050 



746 
32 
0.043 



36164 
3255 
0.090 



1961 
142 
0.084 
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